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V. A. RULES OUT LUXURY COURSES 


Big howl: We had already sent copy to printer on this sub- 
ject when Veterans Administration did another flip-flop and com 
pelled us to rush new copy to printer. Story is that Independ- 
ent Offices Appropriation Acts for 1949 and 1950 prohibit VA from 
spending money for courses which Administrator of Veterans Affairs 
thinks are simply for hobby or recreational purposes. Last month 
VA issued new instructions to implement these Acts. Terrific pres- 
sure on VA resulted in watering down of new regulations. At this 
moment Senator Taft is working to drive through Senate amendment 
which would regulate VA's authority to restrict courses. Here's 
how situation stands at time of this writing: 

No more pyramiding: VA has been trying to prevent veterans 
from pyramiding course on course just to stay on VA subsistence 
roles. GI Bill training sought by veterans after they've finished 
or quit previous course will be considered avocational or recrea- 
tional unless new courses are commonly recognized as being in same 
general field as old courses. For example, a veteran who got his 
B.A. can enroll for study toward M.A. degree, but he can't add on 
course in auto repair. If veteran wants to change to course not 
in same general field of study, he must undergo guidance in VA and 
be certified as having aptitude for and need of such course to 
attain his career objective. More than 4,500,000 GI's have taken 
GI Bill education and training but aren't now in training. 

Thumbs down on these courses: VA regulations of last month 
banned correspondence and non-credit part-time courses, as well as 
vocational courses in schools that weren't in existence when GI 
Bill passed. However, all such courses were given VA blessing 
in latest instructions. But, thumbs are still down on courses in 
dancing, photography, glider, bartending, personality develop- 
ment, entertainment; all single-subject courses not part of gen- 
eral educational or training program leading to definite objec-— 
tive; courses in music, public speaking, sports and athletics 
(unless given for credit as integral part of course leading to 
definite educational objective). 


THREE HEALTH PROFESSIONS: APPLICATIONS AND ADMISSIONS 


Veterinary medicine: Study just completed by Ohio State 
University shows easing of situation in veterinary training. In 
1949 ratio of applications to admissions was 3.8 to 1, whereas in 
1948 it was 6 to 1 and in 1947 it was 8 to 1. This good news is 
due to fact that seven new schools were opened in last three 
years, now waking 18 in all in U. S. and Canada. 

Dentistry: Conditions also improved slightly in dentistry. 
Ratio of applications to admissions was 7.8 to 1 in 1949, 9 tol 
in 1948, and 8 to 1 in 1947. 

Medicine: Situation in medicine is as bad as ever. Ratio 
of applications to admissions was 15 to 1 in 1949-—same as in 
1948--while in 1947 it was 12 to l. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Veterans in Federal government: Proportion of veterans in 
Federal employment has risen to 47 percent. There are over 901,-— 
000 persons with veterans preference on Uncle Sam's pay-roll. 
About 9 per cent of veterans employed by U. S. Government are 
women. Veterans’ wives, widows, and mothers in government number 
over 17,000. Over 123,000 veterans in Federal service are phy- 
sically impaired. 

What public thinks about college: In recent Fortune survey, 
made by Elmer Roper, 56 per cent of those queried thought Federr1 
government should foot bill for college education of worthy stu- 
dents of limited means. Opposed, 32 per cent. Undecided, 12 per 
cent. Two-thirds of those interested in having sons go to col- 
lege said that main thing they want sons to get out of college is 
preparation for better job and greater earning power. Almost half 
had same objective for daughters. 

BLS research: Occupational Outlook Service of Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has made good beginning in developing tables of 
working life for number of occupations, including estimates of 
death and retirement rates. Now BLS is beginning to tackle more 
complicated problem of tracing movements of workers in and out of 
occupations (occupational mobility studies). 
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International Labor Organization Recommendation 
on Vocational Guidance 


HARRY A. JAGER — 


Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 


ne Decemper, 1948, issue of Occupa- 

tions gave the background of vocational 
guidance as a proposed Recommendation of 
the International Labor Organization, and a 
report of progress at its first consideration at 
the thirty-first Session of the Conference, 
San Francisco, 1948. 

The thirty-second Session of the Confer- 
ence in Geneva, 1949, adopted a final Recom- 
mendation, which is printed in full herewith. 
Those who may wish to compare the two 
accounts will be interested in several high- 
lights of the work of the Committee which 
so successfully steered the Recommendation 
through the Conference. 

First, the dichotomy of vocational guid- 
ance (for young people only) and employ- 
ment counseling (vocational guidance for 
adults) was done away with in principle. 
The four paragraphs under “‘I. General” 
represent both a complete victory on this 
matter, and also a résumé in a few words of 
many hours of debate on vital issues. Second, 
testing, which received only partial endorse- 
ment in the preliminary Recommendation, is 
included among the “‘methods"’ of vocational 
guidance to be used ‘wherever practicable.” 
Third, although the Conference does not 
commit itself as to the agency which may 
have charge of the program, vocational 
guidance during schooling is given unequivo- 
cal endorsement. This result may strike our 


readers as emphasizing the obvious, but it is a 
new point of view in many countries where 
traditional-schooling is still separated widely 
from many practical issues. Fourth, a vir- 
tual unanimity grew in the Committee 
among government, worker, and employer 
members on the issues of vocational guidance, 
and almost all the votes after che first few 
sessions were adopted without dissent. 
Another astonishing tribute to the univer- 
sal appeal of the function of vocational guid- 
ance should be noted. Other issues before 
the Conference were adopted in Plenary ses- 
sion (committee of the whole) usually after 
sharp differences of opinion and by divided 
votes. When other members agreed on a 
vote, the four “Iron Curtain"’ countries repre- 
sented—Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
and Poland—always abstained or disap- 
proved, apparently as a matter of principle 
and perhaps of instruction. On the Voca- 
tional Guidance Recommendation the adop- 
tion was unanimous, 145 votes to 0! 
Following the Recommendation is printed 
the Resolution of Implementation adopted by 
the Conference. The significance of this is 
clear if readers will remember that the ILO 
maintains a well-financed headquarters staff 
at Geneva which carries on working pro- 
gtams approved by its governing body. It 
can be assumed that steps to give the four 
kinds of assistance to its 61 nation members 
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throughout the world will be planned and 
executed as soon as practicable, and by com- 
petent persons. The proposed cooperation 
with the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
ufic, and Cultural Organization is important 
because the ILO recognizes schools as under 
the jurisdiction of che former organization. 
Working together would implement the 
promotion of the in-school program of voca- 
tional guidance already endorsed by implica- 
tion in the Recommendation, although 
officially education is outside the province 
of the ILO 

Vocational guidance now has an inter- 
national charter, representing, in the words 
of the ILO, “the general agreement of in- 
formed world opimon."" Whatever diver- 
gencies there may be in national patterns, 
here is a substantial core of agreement. In 
some countries it may be possible to adopt this 
Recommendation as the law of the land. In 
the United States we shall continue to con- 
solidate progress under many different auspices 
among which the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association can play an increasingly 
important part. 


Recommendation on Vocational Guidance 


I. General 


1. For the purpose of this Recommenda- 
tion the term “vocational guidance’’ means 
assistance given to an individual in solving 
problems related to occupational choice and 
progress with duc regard for the individual's 
characteristics and their relation to occupa- 
tional opportunity 

2. Vocational guidance ts based on the 
free and voluntary choice of the individual; 
its primary object ts to give him full oppor- 
tunity for personal development and satisfac- 
tion from work, with due regard for the most 
effective use of national manpower resources. 

3. Vocational guidance ts a continuous 
process, the fundamental principles of which 
ate the same irrespective of the age of the 
individuals being counselled. These prin- 
ciples have an immediate importance for the 
welfare of individuals everywhere and for 
the propserity of all countries. 

4. Facilities for vocational guidance 
should be adapted to the peculiar needs of 
each country and be adopted progressively. 
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Their development within cach country 
should proceed from a widespread understand- 
ing of the purpose of vocational guidance, the 
establishment of an adequate administrative 
structure, and the provision of technically 
qualified personnel. 


Il. Scope 


5. To the maximum possible extent con- 
sistent with national and local policy and re- 
sources, public vocational guidance facilities 
should be provided for all persons requiring 
such assistance. 


6. Special provision should be made for: 


(a) programmes suitable for young persons, 
including those in school, who require 
counselling on problems related to enter 
ing occupations or planning careers, and 
programmes suitable for all other per- 
sons who require counselling on employ- 
ment and related vocational problems; - 
such persons are referred to hereafter in 
this Recommendation as adults. 


Ill. Principles and Methods of Vocational 
Guidance for Young Persons Including 
Those in School 


7. (1) Vocational guidance policies and 
programmes should be determined through 
the co-operative efforts of the schools and 
orher organisations and services concerned 
with young persons in the transition from 
school to work, and the representative or- 
ganisations of employers and workers, to the 
end that cach young person receiving voca- 
tional guidance may have the benefit of uni- 
fied and co-ordinated assistance. 

(2) These co-operative efforts should also 
include consultation and co-operation with 
the parents and guardians concerned and with 
associations of parents where such exist. 

(3) In applying these general principles, 
due account should be taken of the principles 
of administrative organisation set forth in 
Part V of this Recommendation. 

8. (1) During the period of general educa- 
tion, preliminary vocational guidance should 
be included within the educational pro- 
gramme. Such guidance should be pri- 
marily designed to make the young person 
aware of his aptitudes, qualifications and 
interests and of the various occupations and 
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careers so as to facilitate future vocational 
adjustment. 


(2) The preliminary vocational guidance: 


should receive increasing emphasis at those 
stages of schooling at which the young per- 
son may choose to enter special vocational 
courses or seeks other training or employment 
on leaving school. 

(3) The preliminary vocational guidance 
should include— 


(a) the provision, in suitable form, of com- 

prehensive occupational and industrial 

information; 

wherever possible in the national and 

local circumstances, visits, adequately 

supervised, to industrial and commercial 

establishments and other work places, 

and 

(c) counselling by means of personal inter- 
view supplemented by group discussions 
or talks. 


(b) 


9. The methods of vocational guidance 
for young persons set forth in paragraphs 10 to 
15 should be given particular attention and 
their use encouraged to the widest practi- 
cable extent. 

10. (1) Each young person seeking voca- 
tional guidance should be provided with ade- 
quate opportunity for a counselling interview 
with a vocational guidance officer, more par- 
ticularly at the time he may be able to choose 
specific vocational courses, or to leave school 
for other occupational training .(including 
apprenticeship) or for work. 

(2) Methods of interview should be con- 
tinuously adapted with a view to ensuring 
the most complete analysis possible of indi- 
vidual ability in relation to occupational 
opportunities and requirements. 

11. Records of school progress, including, 
as desired and as appropriate in individual 
cases, an evaluation of capacity, educational 
attainments, aptitudes and personality, 
should be used as may be considered appro- 
priate for vocational guidance with due re- 
spect to the confidential! character of the infor- 
mation contained therein. 

12. (1) The facilities for the medical 
examination of young persons should be 
utilised as appropriate and developed as 
necessary for purposes of vocational guidance. 
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(2) Advice for remedial action and such 
other help as may be possible and useful for 
the purposes of vocational adjustment should 
be provided as needed in each individual case 

13. (1) Wherever practicable, appropriate 
tests of capacity and aptitude, and, where so 
desired, other psychological tests should be 
made available for use in vocational guidance 
as appropriate to the needs of individual 
cases. 

(2) Advice for remedial action and such 
other help as may be possible and useful for 
the purposes of vocational adjustment should 
be made available in individual cases 

14. (1) Suitable and reliable information 
regarding careers in the different occupations 
and industries and regarding employment and 
training opportunities should be made avail- 
able co young persons through counselling 
interviews and otherwise, with due regard 
for the aptitudes, physical capacities, qualifi- 
cations, preferences and personality of the 
young person concerned and the prospective 
needs of the economy. 

(2) In this connection the competent 
authoritics should maintain continuous co- 
operation with such other public and private 
bodies, including more particularly the repre- 
sentative organisations of employers and 
workers, as are able— 


(a) to provide information concerning prob- 
able future openings in cach industry, 
trade or occupation, and 

to assist with the preparation and con- 
clusion of contracts of apprenticeship 
and to supervise their application. 


(b) 


15. Consideration should also be given to 
the desirability of ascertaining the aptitudes 
of young persons by providing opportunity 
for appropriate work experience and by other 
similar means. 

16. Special attention should be given to 
the development, within the framework of 
the general vocational guidance services, of 
adequate and appropriate arrangements for 
the vocational guidance of young persons in 
rural areas. 

17. Special attention should be given to 
the development, within the framework of 
the general vocational guidance services, and 
in co-operation with the appropriate rehahili- 
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tation services, of adequate and appropriate 

arrangements for the vocational guidance of 

young persons 

(a) who have physical or mental handicaps 
or limitations, or 

(b) who manifest personality disorders of 

such a mature as to prevent or make spe- 

cially difficult their vocational adjust 
ment. 

18. The competent national and local 
authorities should encourage full voluntary 
use of vocational guidance facilities, more 
particularly in the case of— 

(a) young persons who may choose among 

several vocational courses within the 

school ; 

young persons who are near school- 

leav,og age; 

(c) young persons who are entering the 

employment market for the first time; 

young persons who are secking admis- 
sion to apprenticeship or other voca- 
tional training; 

(c¢) young persons who are unemployed, 
who are employed in declining indus- 
tries or who are likely to become unem- 
ployed; 

(f) young persons who have physical or 
mental handicaps or limitations; or 
young persons who manifest personality 
disorders of such a nature as to prevent 
or make specially difficult their voca- 
tional adjustment. 

19. The competent authorites should take 
the necessary measures to facilitate the execu- 
tion of the young persons’ vocational plans 
wherever these are feasible; where appro- 
priate in individual cases suggestions should 
be made for carrying out these plans and assist- 
ance should be provided in making the neces- 
sary contacts with other services or persons 
also concerned with placing the young person 
iv training or employment in the occupation 
chosen by him 

20. (1) The competent authorities should 


(b) 


(d) 


(g) 


take measures to organise follow-up aimed 
primarily at assisting in so far as possible the 
young person to overcome any difficulties he 
may be experiencing in following his voca- 
tional plans and ascertaining whether the 
occupation selected is proving suitable. 
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(2) Wherever possible, methods of follow- 
up should include general enquiries on a 
sampling basis to measure the results of voca- 
tional guidance in individual cases and to 
evaluate vocational guidance policy and 
methods. Such enquiries should permit of 
securing medical information in co-operation, 
where possible, with the medical facilities 
existing at workplaces. 


IV. Principles and Methods of Vocationa) 
Guidance for Adults 
(Employment Counselling ) 


21. (1) Appropriate arrangements for 
adults should be made within the framework 
of the public vocational guidance services to 
assist any person requiring aid in choosing an 
occupation or in changing his occupation. 

(2) The process involved in rendering this 
assistance is referred to in this Recommenda- 
tion as employment counselling. 

22. The process of employment counsel- 
ling should include, as far as practicable in 
the national circumstances and as appropriate 
in individual cases— 

{a} interview with an employment counsel- 

lor; 

examination of record of work*experi- 

ence; 

(c) examination of scholastic or other 
records relating to education or training 
received; 
medical examination; 
appropriate tests of capacity and apti- 
tude, and, where so desired, other 
psychological tests; 
ascertainment of aptitudes by appro- 
priate work experience and by other 
similar means; 
technical trade tests, cither verbal or 
otherwise, in all cases where such se¢m 
necessary; 
analysis of physical capacity in relation 
to occupational requirements; 
provision of information concerning 
employment and training opportunities 
relating to the qualifications, physical 
capacities, aptitudes, preferences and 
experience of the person concerned and 
to the needs of the employment market; 
follow-up, on a sampling basis, aimed at 

_ discovering whether satisfactory place- 


(b) 
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ment in employment, training or re- 
training has been achieved and at 
evaluating employment counselling 


policy and methods. 


23. (1) The competent national and local 
bodies should take all necessary measures to 
encourage the extended use, on a voluntary 
basis, of employment counselling services in 
the case of: 


(a) persons entering employment for the 
first time; 
persons unemployed for a long period; 
persons unemployed or likely to be 
unemployed, as a result of declining 
industries or changes in the technique, 
structure or location of industry; 
persons living in rural areas who com- 
prise surplus manpower in the light of 
current or prospective employment op- 
portunity; 
(ec) persons desirous of benefiting from pub- 
lic facilities for vocational training and 
readjustment. 


(b) 


(d) 


(2) All necessary and practicable measures 
should be taken to develop, within the frame- 
work of the general vocational guidance 
facilities and with the co-operation of any 
appropriate rehabilitation services when the 
person requires such assistance, specialised 
employment counselling for physically dis- 
abled persons and those having personality 
disorders that hinder their vocational adjust- 
ment. 

(3) All necessary and practicable measures 
should be taken to develop, within the frame- 
work of the general vocational guidance 
facilities, specialised employment counselling 
for technicians, professional workers, salaried 
employees and executive staff. 

24. Special attention should be given, in 
connection with employment counselling, to 
the development of appropriate methods for 
the technical selection of workers for particu- 
lar occupations and industries. 


V. Principles of Administrative Organisation 
25. Vocational guidance and employment 


counselling should be organised and co- 
ordinated on the basis of a comprehensive 


general programme, established and deve!l- 
oped in the light of regional and loca! condi- 
tions and adaptable to changes in such condi- 
tions. 

26. In order to encourage the development 
of vocational guidance and employment 
counselling facilities, provision should be 
made by the central authorities (including, 
where appropriate, the central authorities of 
the federated units of federal States) for— 


(a) adequate financing of such facilities; 

(b) appropriate technical assistance; and 

(c) development of methods and materials 
suitable for use on a nationwide basis. 


27. All necessary and desirable measures 
should be taken by the competent authorites 
to secure effective co-operation, nationally and 
locally, between the public and private bodies 
engaged in vocational guidance or employ- 
ment counselling activities. 


A. Administrative Arrangements for Vocational 
Guidance for Young Persons, including those in 
School 


28. (1) The competent authorities should 
make appropriate arrangements for the co- 
ordination, nationally and locally, of policy 
and action in the field of vocational guid- 
ance, due regard being paid to the responsi- 
bility of the parents and to the appropriate 
functions of private vocational guidance 
bodies. 

(2) These arrangements should be directed 
more particularly towards: 


(a) maintaining effective public service to 
young persons, in co-operation with 
other interested agencies as appropriate 
without duplication of effort; and 
facilitating, as may be desirable and 
with due respect for confidential data, 
the exchange of information concerning: 
(i) the extent and character of the 
for vocational guidance 
services and of the facilities 
already available; 
the young persons applying for 
vocational guidance; 
industries, trades and occupations; 
employment and training oppor- 
tunities; and 


(b) 


(ii) 


(iii) 
(iv) 


(v) the preparation and use of voca- 
tional guidance materials includ- 
ing appropriate tests. 


29. (1) National and local administrative 
responsibility for vocational guidance should 
be clearly defined. 

(2) With due regard co this division of 
authority, primary responsibility should be 
entrusted cither— 


(a) jointly co the education and employment 
service authorities; or 

(b) to one of these authorities working 
in Close co-operation with the other. 

30. (1) Appropriate arrangements should 
be made through advisory committees for the 
co-operation of representatives of employers 
and workers in the development of vocational 
guidance policy. 

(2) Such committees should be main- 
tained nationally and as far as possible locally 
and should normally include representatives 
of the public and private bodies concerned 
with education, training (including appren- 
ticeship), vocational guidance and other 
questions directly affecting the vocational 
adjustment of young persons. 


B. Administrative Arrangements for Vocational 
Guidance for Adults (Employment Counselling) 


31. (1) Administrative responsibility for 
employment counselling should be entrusted 
primarily to the public employment service, 
with due regard to the administrative re- 
sponsibility assigned by public authority to 
educational or other agencies. 

(2) The othces of the public employment 
service should include, at each administrative 
stage so far as practicable, specialised em- 
ployment counselling units or officers. 

(3) Administrative arrangements should 
be made to ensure, as may be necessary or 
desirable, co-operation by the public em- 
ployment service with specialised employ- 
ment counselling services maintained for 
special groups or persons 

32. Appropriate arrangements should be 
made, nationally and locally, to ensure that 
employment counselling is organised in close 
relation with— 


(a) all other activities of the employment 
service; 
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(b) other vocational guidance services; 

(c) educational and training institutions; 

(d) the administration of unemployment 
insurance and assistance schemes; 

(¢) the administration of training and re- 
training schemes and of other plans to 
promote occupational or geographical 
mobility of labour; 

(f) the representative organisations of em- 
ployers and workers; and 

(g) public and private organisations pro- 
viding rehabilitation services to disabled 
persons 


VI. Training of Officers 


33. (1) In order to secure the efficiency 
of the vocational guidance services, the com- 
petent authority should ensure the employ- 
ment of an adequate number of officers with 
suitable training, experience and other qualifi- 
cations, and should organise, to the fullest 
possible extent and in co-operation where ap- 
propriate with other bodies concerned, spe- 
cialised scientific and technical training for 
vocational guidance staff. 


(2) The measures to be taken should in- 
clude, for example— 


(a) the establishment by the competent 
authority of minimum qualifications for 
vocational guidance officers; 

(b) the establishment by the competent 
authority of regulations for the selec- 
tion of officers on the basis of such 
qualifications; 

(c) the organisation of specialised training 
courses for persons secking to undertake 
the work of vocational guidance; 

(d) the provision of supplementary training 
and refresher courses for all officers, and 

(e} the maintenance by the competent au- 
thority of conditions of appointment and 
employment sufficiently attractive to 
provide an inducement to qualified per- 
sons to undertake and continue in such 
work. 

(3) Consideration should be given to— 


(a) the interchange of vocational guidance 
ofhcers among the different branches of 
the services with which they are respec- 
tively concerned ; 
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(b) the publication of technical material 
suitable for developing the professional 
skill of officers. 


(4) Where useful, the Members should 
co-operate for the purposes of training staff, 
availing themselves of the help of the Inter- 
national Labour Office if they so desire. 


VIL. Research and Publicity 


34. (1) Special measures should be taken 
on a co-ordinated basis, to promote publicand 
private research and experiment in methods of 
vocational guiddnce. 

(2) The public employment service should 
co-operate in such research. 

(3) Wherever appropriate in the circum- 
stances such research should include examina- 
tion of such questions as— 


(a) 
(b) 


methods of interviewing; 

the analysis of the requirements of the 

different occupations; 

(c) the provision of industrial and occupa- 

tional information appropriate for voca- 

tional guidance; 

aptitude and other psychological test- 

ing; 

(e) the development of model vocational 
guidance forms; and 

(f) che measurement of the result of voca- 

tional guidance. 


(d) 


35. Systematic efforts should be made by 
the authorities responsible for vocational 
guidance in co-operation with employers’ 
and workers’ organisations and where ap- 
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propriate with other bodies concerned, to 
promote wide public understanding of the 
purposes, principles and methods of voca- 
tional guidance. 


Resolution on Implementing the 
Recommendation on Vocational Guidance 


The Conference recommends to the Govern- 
ing Body that, with due regard to the man- 
power programme of the International La- 
bour Organisation, it instruct the Office to 
take, as soon as practicable, appropriate 
measures— 


1. To assist Member States by— 
(a) 


conducting surveys with respect to 
vocational guidance in regions where 
such surveys are desirable; 

publishing manuals on vocational guid- 
ance for use in areas where they will be 
of the greatest assistance and making 
them available as far as possible in the 
appropriate languages; 

advising and assisting any Member 
State upon its request in the develop 
ment of its vocational guidance pro- 
gramme, and 

advising and assisting any Member 
State upon its request in the profes- 
sional training of its guidance officers. 


(b) 


(d) 


2. To establish all practical collaboration 
with U.N.E.S.C.O. in the above projects, es- 
pecially as to objectives common to the re- 


spective fields of interest of both bodies. 


HARRY A. JAGER was adviser to the U. S$. Government Delegation to . 
the International Labor Conference, and served as spokesman on the Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance. He has been chief of the Occupational 
Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education, since its establishment in 
1938. Under his direction, this Service has aided in the development of 
state and local programs of guidance throughout the United States, and 
has professional connections in Canada, Latin America, and Europe. Mr. 
Jager is a past contributor to OCCUPATIONS, and author and director 
of numerous publications in the guidance field. He is now serving as In- 
ternational Relations chairman of NVGA. 


A Decade of Attempts to Predict Scholastic Success 
in Engineering Schools 


JOSEPH E. MOORE 


ver 13 years aco Dean R. T. Sackett 
made the following observant state- 
ment: ‘The need for better selection and 
guidance should be emphasized again. . . . 
Too many students fail to continue because 
they did not have correct or sufficient infor- 
mation on which io make an intelligent 
choice. Some of the reasons given would be 
ludicrous if they were not so tragic. The 
student has not been led to test his interests or 
his aptitudes. He often does not have a 
clear objective 

It would seem appropriate to ask how much 
better are we advising students who desire 
to go into engineering today than was being 
done 13 years ago. In order to get a partial 
answer to the question it will be necessary 
to review the research and see what has been 
done. 

The research covers objective studies com- 
pleted mainly during the last 10 years. The 
data have been presented in tabular form. 
The item used to predict engineering success 
is given first, the college or university in 
which the research was done is placed next, 
and last, the coefficient of correlation be- 
tween the predictive item and grade point 
average. The number presented in paren- 
theses after the name of the school or college 
refers to the author of the study. No at- 
tempt has been made to break down the 
various methods used by colleges and uni- 
versities in computing grade point averages 
or weighting test factors. 

The reader would do well to keep in mind 
that the coefficients of correlation were com- 


puted on groups of students which varied in 
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numbers from fewer than a hundred to over a 
thousand. Certain caution is also needed 
in thinking of the scholastic success crite- 
rion. The correlation which is obtained by 
one school with college grades may be heav- 
ily influenced by such factors as entrance re- 
quirements, screening tests employed prior 
to the initiation of the study, consistency of 
grading by the college faculty, and the time 
chosen for making the study. This latter 
point may make for a great deal of difference. 
If a college waits until the end of its school 
year to make its investigation, numerous 
students will have dropped out without leav- 
ing any scholastic record for evaluation. 

The reader should also be cautious in inter- 
preting the significance of correlations be- 
tween tests and various kinds of grade point 
averages. Such means of prediction are 
seldom likely to reach or extend beyond 
the 0.90 level because of the variability of 
students’ performance and the variation in a 
teacher's ability to evaluate or report schol- 
astic success in a consistent manner. The 
true significance of a correlation is likely to 
be found by comparing it to previously ob- 
tained measures in a particular college. If 
the trend of the studies is such as to indicate 
a larger and larger coefficient on classes of 
about the same size, selected about the same 
way, then there may be good reason to be 
encouraged. 

One final word of caution is offered to 
those who interpret correlation coefficients 
and attempt to use them to forecast college 
scholarship. Could it be that the forecaster 
or the predictor has been a little presumptu- 
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ous in restricting himself co administering 
a few tests to an individual and from the 
test scores attempt to forecast a student's 
eventual success or failure? Kitson {13} 
points out that most of our measurements 
have had to do with ability and that there 
are, at the present time, no adequate measures 
of such important factors as industrious- 
ness, sobriety, initiative, imagination, per- 
sistance, social and economic status, health, 
moral and volitional factors (often called 
drive, character, and the like) all of which 
might well have a bearing on a student's 
success. Harris [9] concluded that the three 
essential factors in student achievement were, 
in order of their importance: (1) ability (or 
intelligence, or scholastic aptitude, etc.), 
(2) effort (or drive, or degree of motivation, 
etc.), and (3) circumstances (personal, social, 
economic, academic, etc.). 


Summary 

Predictive instruments remain about as ef- 
fective (or ineffective, depending on the 
point of view) as they were in the carly thir- 
ties. The correlations continue to cluster 
in the fifties, a few go into the sixties and 
very rarely into the seventies or higher. 
Multiple correlation coefficients obtained by 
employing batteries or combinations of tests 
cluster in the 0.70 to 0.85 range. 

The lowa Mathematics Aptitude, the lowa 
Chemistry and the lowa Physical Science 
Aptitude tests proved exceptionally good 
predictors of scholastic success in engineer- 
ing. The College Entrance Board tests are 
reported as being equally as good as, or bet- 
ter than the Iowa tests. 

The Pre-Engineering Inventory, despite 
its special construction, its extreme length 
(four to cight hours of testing) and great ex- 


Prepiction or Cottece ScHoLarsHiP IN THE Frecp or py Means or Hion Grapes, 
Percentice Ranks, anp Various Test Scorrs 


Predictive Item 


College or University 


Correlation between Predic- 
tive ltem and Grade Point 


High School Grades 


Average in All Science 
Average in Math 
Average in Natural Science 


Average First Term 


Univ. of Washington [5] 


Total Credits in Math, Science, Univ. of Minnesota [3] 


and Manual Training 


Average of Marks Earned in Grade Univ. of Saskatchewan [15] 


12 
All Marks 
Average in Math and Science 


} Worcester Polytechnic [4] 


Math and Science Grade Point Univ. of California [22] 


Average 
High School Data Other Than Grades 
Class Percentile Rank 
High School Rank 
Aptitude and Achievement Tests 
Cooperative English Test 


Cooperative Math Test 
College Entrance Board Math 


Univ. of Wisconsin [2] 
Colorado Ag. & Mech. College [18] 


} Eight enginecring schools (21 ] 
Newark College of Engr. [/] 


Engineering and Physical Science Penn State College [8] 


Aptitude Test 


State Univ. of Iowa [6] 


lowa Math Apticude 


Ill. Inst. of Tech. [14] 


Univ. of Washington [5] 


lowa Chem. Apt. Test 
lowa Physics Apr. 


N. C. State College [17] 
Univ. of Washington [5] 


| 0.46 
{0.49 
0.54 
0.19 

0.61 
fo.4) 
(0.51 
0.35 
0.56 

0.45° 0.37t 

0.$7* 0.$2t 
R 0.79 

0.72 0.69° 
0.61 
0.82 
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pense, $2.00 per person, failed to improve sig- 
nificantly on the correlation coefficient ob- 
tained by many of the shorter tests. How- 
ever, it should be pointed out that few studies 
have been made over a four-year period with 
this battery of tests. One investigation [//] 
reported that tests decrease in ability to fore- 
cast second, third, and fourth year marks. 
Further investigations are needed. 
Mathematical ability continues to be the 
one best means of predicting scholastic suc- 
cess in engineering. The Mathematics sec- 
tion, Part [V, of the Pre-Engineering In- 
ventory consistently proved better than the 
other six tests in predicting scholarship. At 


{ November 


Cornell [9] che mathematics grades for 153 
engineering gradvates correlated 0.84 with 
their four-year scholastic average. 

The prediction of scholarship in engineer- 
ing certainly needs to be improved. The 
awareness that we have been measuring 
certain aspects of mental ability is not suf- 
ficient. An active program of research ts 
needed to develop new instruments and im- 
prove on old instruments and measuring de- 
vices for exploring such factors as indus- 
triousness, initiative, imagination, persist- 
ence, social and economic status, health, 
moral and volitional habits, to mention 
some of the most important. 


Paemcrion or Cotiece THE or py Means or Hion Scuoor Grapes, 


Percentite Ranks, anp Various Scores 


_ College on University 


General Verbal Ability 

Technical Verbal Ability 
Comp. of Scientific Material 
Gen. Math Ability 
Comp. of Mech. Principals 

Spatial Visualization 
Understanding Modern Soc. 
Composite Score } 
Composite Score (1945) 
Composite Score (1945) 
Composite Score (1947) 


Correlation between Predu- 
tive Item and Grade Point 
Average First Term 
Range 

{ 0.16-0.50 

| 0.25-0.55 

| 0.41-0.65 

1 0.§1-0.71 


> Ten engincering colleges [25] 


Ga. Inst. of Tech. 


(23 


Newark College of Engr. [24) 
Northwestern Univ. 


Yale Scholastic Apt. Test 


Univ. of Florida 
Worcester Polytechnic 


Mental Tests 


Univ. of Texas 
Univ. of Tennessee 


A.C.E 

A.C. 

Ohio State Psy. Exam. 

Onis CS. A.) 

Oris (Q. 
Interests 

Strong Engineering Key 
College Marks 

Ist Quarter Marks 

Ist Semester Marks 


Four-Year Math Average 
Ist Semester Marks 


Univ. of Saskatchewan [15] 
Ga. Inst. of Tech. [23] 
Ohio State [7] 

N. C. State College [17] 
Ga. Inst. of Tech. [18] 


Univ. of Wisconsin [2] 


Univ. of Urah [19] 
Univ. of California [22] 
Cornell Univ. [10} 

Ga. Inst. of Tech. [18] 


} 
| 
Pre-Enguncering Inventory 
if 
| 0.30-0_ 55 
| 0.22-0 42 
0.25-0.53 
| 0.44-0.68 
{0.63 
‘0.49 
| 0.65% 
| 
| 051 
i 
0.44 
0.46 
0.61 
0.49 
0.50 
0.13 
0.67" 
0.87* 
0.78% 
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The general trend of these results would 
suggest that the reliability of college grades 
as a criterion needs further critical evaluation. 
After all, if criteness can be excused, a grade 
in an engineering subject is an expression of a 
human judgment. This judgment is a prod- 

“uct of at least three variables, namely: che 
objectives of a particular course and how they 
are presented or stated, the teaching methods 
employed to get the subject matter across to 
the student, and the method used by a teacher 
to evaluate what he thinks a student should 
have learned in a particular course. 

These studies show that little attention 
has been given to investigating the reasons 
why engineering students dropped out of 
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college. It could be that more attention 
should be given to why students, with ade- 
quate mental ability to do engineering work, 
fail co complete college. 

This summary reveals a dearth of studies 
which evaluate the progress of students from 
the freshman through the senior year of col- 
lege. The variation in the ability of in- 
struments to predict college scholarship 
points to the need of a counselor increasing 
his knowledge of what a particular engincer- 
ing school requires of its students, its criteria 
of success and the type of tests used for selec- 
tion and placement. First semester grades, 
while excellent in some cases [1/2] may be 
somewhat misleading in other instances. 


ENoineerino sy Means or Hion Scuoot Grapes, 


Percentite Ranxs, anv Various Test Scorns (Continued ) 


Preductive Item 


Combination of Tests 
Cooperative Math 
Cooperative Physics 
Cooperative Chemistry 
Yale Personnel Test Il 
High School Marks 
lowa Math Training | 
Cooperative Int. Algcbra 
Thurstone V. Factor » Purdue Univ. 
Decile of High School Grad. | 

Class 

A.C. E 
lowa Place. Exam. (Chemistry ) 
Cooperative English 
Nelson-Denny Reading 
lowa H. S. Content 
Towa Silent Reading 
lowa Math. 
lowa English 


State Univ. of 


College or University 


Correlation between Predx 
tive Ltem and Grade Point 
Average First Term 


Worcester Polytechnic [12] 


» Colorado Ag. & Mech. College [16] 


lowa [6] 


Battery—College Entrance Ex- The Cooper Union [27) 


amination Board 
Scholastic and Math Apt. 
Board Subject Math Yale Univ. [1] 
ests 


Adjusted High School Rank t } 


* Grade point average for one year 
+ Grade point average for two years 
3 Correlated against four-year over-all point average 


|| 
4 
| 
0.74 
0.62 
-75 


10 
1 
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High School Boys Are Realistic about Occupations 


FRANCES MERCHANT CARP 
Psychology Department, Western Michigan’ State College, Kalamazoo 


UCH CONCERN Has been voiced over the 

allegedly unrealistic occupational aims 
of young people, about their predilection 
for white-collar jobs. There is worry over 
the frustration that irrationally high goals 
must entail. There is fearful anticipation 
of the effect that unrealizable vocational aims 
will have upon the economic and political 
future of the nation and the world. 

Who voices this concern? Counselors who 
deal with selected groups; teachers and 
administrators who see the unusual cases. 
Being human, they are probably more im- 
pressed with one dramatic case of malad- 
justment than with the hundreds of boys and 
girls who have raised no problem. 

Basis for the concern almost always is 
““experience’’ and/or the citing of individual 
cases. In the hands of even the most fair- 
minded person, either criterion is subjéct to 
biasing factors. In order to obtain facts 
that might replace opinion the investigation 
reported here was made. ' 

High school students were subjects for the 
study. This age group was used because it 
is nearing the labor market, yet its members 
are not so highly selected as in a college 
population. Data obtained from the boys 
were analyzed separately, since there was 
available no instrument for equating the 
occupational levels of jobs for the two sexes. 
The group of 165 made up the total male 
student population of a union high school in 
Southern California. 

Each boy was asked to write his age and to 


~ 1 Grateful acknowledgment is made to A. A. Eidelson 
for his cooperation in securing the data. 
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complete the following statements: “‘l. 
My desired occupation is... . 2. My 
probable occupation will be. . 3. Most 
of his life my father's occupation has been. . 

4. Most of their lives my grandfathers’ 
occupations have been. . . The distinc- 
tion between Questions 1 and 2 is an im- 
portant one. Failure to realize this may 
contribute to adults’ concern over youth's 
vocational ambitions. Perhaps too ofteri 
the “‘want to be"’ question is posed, while 
the “expect to be"’ answer is anticipated. 

The boys’ answers were rated as to occupa- 
tional level, from 1 through 7, according to 
the Classification of Occupations of Employed 
Males in the United States, which was con.- 
piled at the University of Minnesota from 
the United States Census Report. If only 
one grandfather's occupation was reported, it 
was used in determining the grandparental 
occupational level; if both were reported, 
the mid-grandfather score was used. To 
obviate fractional levels, mid-grandfather 
ratings that fell between the given occupa- 
tional levels were shifted up and down one- 
half point, alternately. When two oc- 
cupations were named as desired or expected, 
the first was used. This occurred infre- 
quently. The results are reported in terms 
of step-intervals of the occupational rating 
scale; for example, the distance of the level 
of a boy's desired occupation from the level 
of his father's occupation. Positive scores 
on the tables indicate that the boy's selection 
is higher on the occupational rating scale; 
negative scores, that it is lower. 
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Uncertain of desired occupation 
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Uncertain 
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The results of this study constitute a 
challenge to the commonly accepted view. 
The modal occupational level for both 
““desired’’ and “‘expected’’ occupations is 
that of both the father and the grandfathers. 
Even the wishes, the ‘I would like to be’s,”’ 
do not get out of hand. The expectations 
seem quite realistic, with 29 per cent of the 
hoys expecting to follow occupations at the 
same level as those of their fathers, 24.9 per 
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cent with occupational expectations above 
that level, and 15.7 per cent with expecta- 
tions below it. Since boys aged predomi- 
nantly fourteen to eighteen have had little 
real work experience, the figures indicate a 
gratifying sense of reality. 

As the tables indicate, there appears to be 
no outstanding relationship between age 
and level of either ‘‘desired’’ or ‘‘expected"’ 
occupation, with these boys. The tables 
show also the discrepancy between ‘‘desired"’ 
and “‘expected’’ occupational levels—not a 
drastic drop, but a discernible one. These 
boys may dream, but they are also influenced 
by reality. Research in level-of-aspiration 
[1] suggests that it is the well-adjusted 
person who keeps his sights slightly, but 
not too greatly, above what he knows he can 
accomplish. These boys seem to have real- 
istic occupational goals. Further, they seem 
to accept these goals easily, showing no need 
to compensate themselves with lofty fantasy- 
vocations. 

Mention should be made of those who do 
not know what they would like to be, or 
what they expect to be. Twenty-cight per 
cent of the boys say they do not know what 
they expect to be; while only 3 per cent do 
not name a desired occupation. This may 
indicate the spoiled child reaction of, “If 
you won't play my way, I won't play at 
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all." Or, it may indicate a healthy delay 
in setting a working goal until there is fur- 
ther indication of the feasibility of attaining 
it. 

Inspection can add what level ratings can- 
not concerning the general suitability of the 
jobs the boys name, in relation to the locale 
in which they live. Two graduate students 
in clinical psychology, both well acquainted 
with the district and its opportunities, judged 
that in the main the boys’ goals are eminently 
suitable to their situation. 

In evaluation, there are two possibilities: 
{1] that this high school population does 
not truly represent bigh school boys in 
general, or [2] chat boys fourteen to eighteen 
actually do have their feet on the ground in 
this regard. If other studics show that the 
latter 1s truc, it may be a hopeful augury. 
If not, let us find out what this high school 
is doing for its boys that others do not! 
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Strong Vocational Interest Scales for Music Teachers 


M. KLEIST, C. H. RITTENHOUSE, and P. R. FARNSWORTH 
Department of Psychology, Stanford University, Stanford, California 


a some rears there has been available 
Fi use with the Vocational Interest Blank 
for Men' a musicians’ scale which was stand- 
ardized on $00 professional musicians. 

Two hundred and fifty musicians were used 
to develop the scale and 250 to establish the 
norms. These men averaged 32.6 years in 
age, no one being over 60. As a group they 
had had 12.4 years of schooling, and had been 
engaged professionally in some phase of 
music for at least three years prior to taking 
the test. The standardization group was 
composed of members of a symphony or- 
chestra, of players in dance bands, of music 
teachers, etc. 

As the population tested in the standardiza- 
tion of the musicians’ scale had been ad- 
mittedly rather heterogencous, an attempt 
was made in 1946 and 1947 to build a new 
musicians’ scale for men which would re- 
strict the standardization group to music 
teachers and supervisors.? Care was taken 
to use the same statistical procedures which, 
in recent years, have been employed in the 
construction of all the other Strong scales 
This new scale was found to be approxi- 
mately as reliable as the older scale for 
musicians, #.¢., the former's value was 0.86 
and che latter's 0.87. 

From the 482 male music teachers whose 
names appeared in the 1945-1946 edition of 
the California School Directory 150 completed 
blanks were received. And from the Strong 
office files the blanks of 43 other music 


'E. K. Strong, Jr., Vocational Interest Blank for Men 

(Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1945) 
*M. Kleist, “A Vocational Interest Scale for Music 

Teachers’ (Master's thesis, Stanford University, 1947). 


teachers and supervisors were added. The 
members of this group of 193 averaged 38.8 
years of age; they had gone through the six- 
teenth grade on the average, and had had 
about 17 years of teaching experience. One 
hundred forty-three were secondary school 
teachers, 13 were college teachers, 10 were 
supervisors or coordinators, and 27 were 
private teachers. The group, then, was far 
more homogeneous than the original Strong 
musician group with its teachers, symphony 
performers, and jazz players. 

Rescoring the 193 blanks with the older 
musician-scale weights yielded values which 
correlated 0.68 with scores obtained through 
the use of the newer weights. However, 
when the blanks of 110 Stanford University 
students in a class in general psychology 
were scored on these two sets of weights, the 
coeflicient of correlation was seen to be 0.83. 
From this finding it must be concluded that 
the two scales with their somewhat different 
weights do not do an essentially dissimilar 
job of forecasting. 

The scales so far discussed have as their 
test items those of the Vocational Interest 
Blank for Men. The comparable women's 
blank* has so far had no musicians’ scale of 
any sort. Hence, late in 1948 and during 
the first half of 1949, an attempt was made to 
construct a scale for women music teachers. * 
One hundred seventy-five women teachers 
were contacted, largely from the member- 
ship of the Music Teachers’ Association of 


*E. K. Serong, Jr., Vocational Interest Blank for Women 
(Stanford, Calitornia: Stanford University Press, 1946). 

*C. H. Rittenhouse, ‘Vocational Interests of Women 
Music Teachers’ (Master's thesis, Stanford University 
1949) 
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California. A few music teachers were ob- 
tained through a scrutiny of the city direc- 
tories in the San Francisco Bay area. Al- 
though more than 75 partially filled out the 
blanks, only this number returned completely 
usable replies. The mean age of this group 
of 75 was 48.2. On the average these 
women had finished 13.9 years of school. 
Their years of teaching experience ranged 
from three to 50 years. 

Strong reports the reliabilities of the scales 
which make use of the Blank for Women to 
range from 0.74 to 0.94. As this new scale 
yielded a value of 0.91 it becomes one of the 
more reliable of Strong's women's scales. 


393). 
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Its reliability also compares favorably with 
those reported above for the two musicians’ 
scales obtained from the Blank for Men. 

It would seem that these two new musi- 
cians’ scales show promise of future useful- 
ness. One becomes the first women's scale 
in the musical area. Both reflect the in- 
terests of more occupational 
groups than does the older scale for musicians. 
However, until the standardization groups 
are considerably enlarged, these scales must 
not be considered to be in final form.* 


* The weights for these ewo new scales are to be found 
in che Kleist and Rittenhouse theses which may be ob- 
tained via interlibrary loan. 
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College Graduates in Tennessee Use Their Public 
Employment Service 


ALBERT S. THOMPSON and ROBERT O. GOAD 
Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, and Manager, 


OCATIONAL GUIDANCE PROGRAMS in the 

United States have long been weakest 
in the placement function. This is probably 
the result of their historical development. 
In contrast to England, where vocational 
guidance was an outgrowth of placement 
work by the juvenile employment bureaus, 
vocational guidance in America developed 
largely in the schools, where choice of oc- 
cupation and preparation were the two im- 
mediate problems. 

In the United States, educational institu- 
tions are paying more and more attention to 
the placement function and looking for ways 
of increasing placement contacts, but school 
placement services are at some handicap. 
They rarely have either the time or the per- 
sonne! for making detailed studies of occu- 
pational trends, new companies, the local or 
regional employment situations, etc. Dur 
ing the war years a university placement othce 
needed to do little except ““wait’ for offers 
of job opportunities to come in. But, as che 
supply<temand ratio changes to the dis- 
advantage of school graduates, and the em- 
ploying agencics begin to devote relatively 
less attention to recruitment and more to 
selection, placement offices will be forced to 
go out and “‘create’’ opportunities for their 
students. This will require not merely mak- 
ing contacts but also helping a potential em- 
ployer analyze his job needs and see where a 
particular graduate can contribute to the 
organization. 

Here is a situation in which school place- 


Nashville Office, Tennessee Department of Employment Security 
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ment services need to make use of agencies 
which already possess established contacts 
with employers, personnel trained in job 
analysis, and machinery for sharing infor- 
mation about job openings on a local, state, 
regional, and even national basis. One good 
source is the state employment service. As 
described in the February, 1949, issue of the 
Employment Security Review, several states 
have recently been making concerted efforts 
to expand their college graduate placement 
activities. This article gives some detail on 
the 1949 Tennessee State program of college 
graduate placement as an illustration of col- 
laboration between university and public 
employment offices 

During early March loca! Tennessee Em- 
ployment Security offices prepared prelimi- 
nary plans for the 1949 College Placement 
Program for discussion with the colleges and 
universities in the state. More than 50 full- 
tame othces of the agency were to participate 
in the placement phase of the program and 12 
of these offices would be concerned in carrying 
on graduate registration in the areas where 
the colleges and universities were located. 

In tic Nashville area, for instance, are lo- 
cated five of the educational institutions par- 
ticipating in the entire state-wide program. 
These schools were visited by the local Em- 
ployment Security Manager and Veterans’ 
Employment Representative to discuss pre- 
liminary plans with college officials. Ar- 
rangements were made for the time and place 
to conduct registration, for publicity in the 
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college papers, and for posting of informa- 
tion notices in conspicuous places around 
the campus. 


Campus Meetings 

During the weeks of March 27 and April 3, 
group meetings were held on the school 
campuses. At these representatives from the 
Employment Security office described the 
program and furnished each applicant with 
the agency's standard employment applica- 
tion form. Because of the time element it 
was necessary to monitor the applications en 
masse. Applicants living within the local 
otfice area where the school was located and 


desiring employment within the area pre-. 


pared a single copy of the application form. 
Those living within another office area, or 
interested in employment in another section 
of the country, prepared duplicate applica- 
tions, one of which was forwarded to the 
employment office covering the area in which 
they lived or desired employment. Inter- 


ested students not attending the group meet- 
ing were able to register individually at the 
school’s placement service office before the 


deadline date of April 10. 

More than 700 graduates from 27 white and 
five Negro institutions were registered. 
About three-fourths of the total registrants 
were men, about five-sixths were white. 
Nearly 20 per cent had teaching as their first 
choice of occupation, with an additional 13 
per cent indicating teaching as a second 
choice. Of the total of over 50 occupational 
titles listed, other frequently mentioned fields 
were accounting, engineering, sales, business 
management, and personnel work. About 
40 per cent of the group placed no restric- 
tions on job location, approximately half 
preferring positions located in Tennessee. 

Data on cach registrant were summarized 
on a Master List, which contained the fol- 
lowing items: sex, age, first and second job 
choice, school, degree, major and minor sub- 
jects, job location preference, and local em- 
ployment office after graduation. Each reg- 
istrant was given a code number so that the 
individual could be identified after an em- 
ployer expressed interest in personal contact. 

Prior to the actual visiting program, local 
office conferences were held regarding the 
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employers to be visited and the procedures to 
be used. From extensive employer records 
and past experiences of the representatives, 
potential industrial, commercial, and public 
agency employers were selected as a starting 

int in a state-wide publicity program on 
behalf of the graduates. Beginning the last 
week in April, contact representatives from 
the local offices visited employers in their 
areas, described the program, went over the 
Master List in person, and obtained informa- 
tion as to job openings. In all, some 2,100 
employers throughout the state were exposed 
to the Master List, including approximately 
00 city, county, and private school super- 
intendents. 


Evaluation Difficult 


It is difficult to evaluate the program at the 
date of writing (August 15). In the Nash- 
ville area, visits to 450 employers led to job 
contacts for 40 of the students. Thirty-four 
additional requests for applications from 
Nashville graduates were received from other 
sections of the state. Evaluation is com- 
plicated by the fact that many employers 
have shown an interest in the same person, 
and no definite commitment has been made 
by either the employer or the applicant. For 
example, three openings with a large na- 
tionally known insurance company still re- 
main unfilled in spite of the fact that the 
company was interested in no fewer than 35 
of the applicants participating in the pro- 
gram. One commercial establishment, with 
branch offices in other sections of the state, 
looked over the list and selected two ap- 
plicants for interviews. Both applicants met 
the employing requirements of the employer 
and one was accepted for employment in 
their local office. The other applicant was 
not interested in moving out of the area, so 
the company’s local manager contacted the 
branch office manager in another section of 
the state and requested that he look over the 
Master List of available students in that sec- 
tion. This was done and another applicant 
was selected from the list and hired in the 
branch office. Two large dairy concerns be- 
came interested in the same applicant who 
had listed his first job choice as a dairy farm 
manager with a second choice as a milk plant 
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manager. After more than 60 days of corre- 
spondence and interviews the applicant is still 
undecided as to which company he will be- 
come connected with. 


Future Hiring 


An evaluation must also take into account 
the many employers who are not immediately 
interested in adding to their staff, but who, 
looking forward six months or a year, will 
need new men or women in their business. 
Such employers have commented to Employ- 
ment Security Representatives, “We can't 
use these applicants right now but there is a 
possibilicy of an opening in the near future 
and I havé his application on file,"’ etc. No 
doubt many of these applicants will be called 
in the future and an accurate count of those 


hired may never be known since much time — 


will have clapsed between the most active 
period of the program and the time the person 
is actually hired. 

Somewhat surprising was the large number 
of applicants looking for teaching positions, 
suggesting both an increased interest in this 
profession and the need for help in teacher 
placement. Two steps are being taken in 
their behalf in addition to the original visita- 
tion of school superintendents: (1) since 
August 1, the Statewide Job Inventory, 
which is distributed throughout the state 
and the seven contiguous states, lists the 
number of non-employed teacher applicants 
as well as those unemployed in other jobs, 
and (2) during the last week in August, a 
follow-up visit will be made to the schools to 
determine the current status of unfilled teach- 
ing positions as the fall-term opening date ap- 
proaches. 

Possibly the most revealing evaluation of 
the program will come from the registrants 
themselves. A questionnaire survey is being 
planned for the early fall to determine trom 
the registrants whether they have been em- 
ployed or interviewed and, if so, the type of 
job offered or accepted, and whether or not 
they would like the local office to continue 
to develop leads in their behalf. This survey 
will help obtain information about the prog- 
ress of the registrant's occupational plans 
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and provide suggestions for improving next 


|Novembe” 


year's program. 

The program exhibited difficulties, some of 
which were anticipated: (1) competition 
between establishments for the services of 
the same individual, resulting in confusion 
on the part of the applicant and disappoint- 
ment on the part of the “‘unsuccessful’’ em- 
ployers; (2) employer complaint that many 
of the applicants had “‘set their sights too 
high’ with respect to salary, indicating the 
need for counseling with the applicants be- 
fore interviews. Possibly the greatest weak- 
ness is the basic limitation inherent in any 
“general contact’’ program which trics to 
arouse initial employer interest not in a par- 
ucular person but in a “code number with a 
particular pattern of preparation and ex- 
pressed job choice."" This weakness is par- 
tially overcome by having the employment 
service contact representative become familiar 
with other pertinent data listed by the gradu- 
ate on his application blank. Such know!l- 
edge provides the representative with the 
information necessary for a more personalized 
selling job for each individual. In addition, 
as the program continues annually and the 
employers come to expect it, greater emphasis 
can be placed on selecting individuals par- 
ticularly appropriate for the job opening and 
““plugging"’ them to the employer. 


Employer Interest 

Meanwhile, the value of the program 
can be inferred from the facts that many em- 
ployers have expressed keen interest in it, 
and chat registrants this year have had their 
training and basic qualifications brought to 
the attention of far more employers through 
this cooperative effort between the state 
agency and the colleges than is possible 
through an individual's effort alone. Of 
greatest value, from a long-term viewpoint, 
is that employers in Tennessee are gradually 
being brought to realize that the state em- 
ployment service is a source of referral for 
applicants of college training, and not re- 
stricted to job applicants with low-level 
skills. The program itself is a major step 
in this public relations problem. 
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N THE COURSE OF interviewing approxi- 

mately four thousand Wayne University 
veterans during the school year, the Liberal 
Arts veterans counselors have noted and re- 
corded countless student reactions to the 
counseling procedure. Discussion of these 
reactions in weekly seminars indicated that 
many other than chance similarities of pat- 
tern existed. Counselors were in agreement 
that the outstanding pattern was one of 
students refusing to discuss their basic or 
central problems at the outset of an interview, 
and even going so far as to relate minor diffi- 
culties over a period of from two to five 
counseling sessions before finally reaching 
major disturbances. This paper, then, is by 
way of specifying, and, in turn, analyzing 
the structure of that particular pattern. 

But, before specification and analysis comes 
background. It must be understood at the 
outset that in many cases the unwillingness 
of students to reveal their basic problems is 
the result of inadequate interviewing tech- 
niques on the part of inexperienced coun- 
selors. It is further necessary to understand 
that the problems here mentioned are not, 
in the majority of cases, subconscious. That 
is to say, students are conscious of some of 
their primary or central needs, but choose to 
recognize and discuss them only after they 
have exhausted discussion of their secondary 
or peripheral needs 

In order that this thesis might be analyzed 
and substantiated, three cases selected from 
13 referred by our counselors to the University 
Guidance Clinic for further consultation 


Central and Peripheral Problems in the Counseling 
Procedure 
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with counselors or psychiatric social workers 
are here presented. These cases were chosen 
from our referral file because they represent 
students whose academic standing was being 
interfered with by an emotional disturbance. 
Thus it is possible to review the interview 
records to see if the student chose to mention 
his central problems at the beginning of the 
counseling procedure. 

Case M1 is that of a sophomore, age 27, 
married. The following interviews are re- 
corded for the Fall term, 1946-1947: 


10-21-46 “D" in Math. 121. Excited on 
test. Instructor is giving extra 
help 

11446 “D" in Geology 11. Unfamiliar 
with what instructor wanted on 
test. Will sce instructor. 

12-4-46 Geology 11. Made on 
last test. Confident of his ability. 

1647 “E’ in History 1. Feels he will 
pass. “E" in Geology 11. Bue 
has had and on tests 
since 


Case M1 was finally referred to the Guid- 
ance Clinic on April 1, 1947, during the spring 
term. The comments made on the referral 
sheet are as follows: “Mr. B. is having 
trouble in Psychology 101 and English 155. 
His English instructor reports that the stu- 
dent does very well in class recitation, but his 
themes and tests are incoherent... . His 
wife wanted to spend a large sum for furni- 
ture. The student finally settled this by 
borrowing money from his parents. He is 
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worried subsistence 
checks." 

Here we note that even in spite of the 
counselee s not having made specific men- 
tion of his central problem (the tense marital 
situation), he nevertheless gave indication 
through peripheral problems of a more cen- 
tral need that was not being fulfilled. For 
instance, the counselor's remarks include 
references to the counselee’s nervousness in 
the testing situation, his unfamiliarity with 
what the instructor wanted on the test, and 
his confidence in his ability to do well. The 
nervousness during tests was undoubtedly the 
result of tension caused by domestic dithcul- 
ties, and was not due solely to the test sit- 
uation. The counsclee’s unfamiliarity with 
what the instructor wanted on the test might 
have been areal problem. It is possible, how- 
ever, that this is merely an excuse for his not 
having covered the material that the in- 
structor assigned for the test. And he was 
undoubtedly unable to cover this material 
because of diversions created by his home en- 
vironment. The student's proclamations of 
self-confidence are highly significant in light 
of the total circumstances. At home, his 
wife's desire for new furniture and his desire 
to please her, coupled with his inability to 
provide the necessary financial arrangements, 
undoubtedly aroused strong ego needs that 
are frustrated. Thus he attempts to re- 
enforce his ego by telling the counselor that 
he isn't worried about his courses and that 
he knows that he can complete them satis- 
factorily. 

Case M2, a freshman, age 22, single, was 
first interviewed regarding an “‘E” in a 
Mathemetics course. Nothing of significance 
was uncovered, since the counselor remarks 
that the student was referred back to his 
instructor for consultation. It is evident, 
therefore, that the counselor considered the 
student's difficulty to be essentially academic. 
A record of later interviews reveals: 


about getting his 


Fall Term 


10-28-46 *'D'’ in German 1. Hasn't put in 
as much time as he is supposed to 
in study. Admitted that he hasn't 
studied as much as he should. His 
study program is not organized 
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Suggested that he spend more time 
on German. He agreed to do so. 


Spring Term 


“E™ in French 1. Scudent feels 
no incentive to study because he 
has no objective. Went over his 
vocational guidance report with 
him. Explained the process of 
elimination involved in sclecting 
objcctive. 

“D” in French 1. “‘E™ in English 
1. Instructor in French says he 
is ““improving.”’ Dislikes Eng- 
lish instructor. Thinks he should 
quit school because of lack of ability 
Guidance Clinic tests show, how- 
ever, aptitude for college work. 
Referred to study-skills counsclor. 
“D" in English 1. in History 
101. ““D" in French 1. Strongly 
suspect that student's difficulty is 
lack of “‘personality integration.”’ 


The Referral Sheet, dated also May 13, 
specifies: ‘Lacks vocational objective. This 
is causing feeling of failure. Student desires 
to quit school. He has two older brothers 
who were very successful students, both 
in high school and college. (Counselor) 
feels that family situation and paternal pres- 
sure are the cause of some of his difficulty.” 

Here again we see that the counselee 
discusses a myriad of peripheral or sympto- 
matic problems before the central or basic 
problem is reached. First he berates himself 
for not studying sufficiently. Then he ad- 
mits that his study methods and program are 
inefficient. He advances still further toward 
his central problem when he realizes that his 
lack of incentive for study may be due to lack 
of vocational objective. During the next 
interview we note, however, that this grow- 
ing awareness of his basic difficulty reverts to 
a hopeless declaration of his inability to do 
college work. Yet we find chat it is not 
altogether a hopeless feeling on his part, be- 
cause he is willing to consult the study-skills 
counselor regarding ways of improving his 
study methods. 

It is important, however, to review the 
above factors for their symptomatic content. 
The client's self-condemnation for not study- 
ing sufficiently 1s directly linked to his con- 
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cept of his older brothers’ successes. This 
implies a concept which conceives of their 
reaching academic glories by rigorous, ex- 
acting study habits and long, concentrated 
study hours. Thus the counselee believes 
that help from the Study Skills counselor 
will resule in his miraculous transformation 
into the brilliant student that his family ex- 
pects him to be, and he feels he ought to be. 
His concern over a vocational objective ap- 
pears to be the result of further family pres- 
sure to engage in goal-directed behavior. 
There is also undoubtedly a realization on his 
part that a specific goal would give him 
greater incentive and more enthusiasm for 
his subjects. 

Now we come to the basic or central 
problem: the student is caught between the 
crossfires of his desire to show his family 
that he is capable of repeating his brothers’ 
scholastic successes and his desire to assert 
his ego in engaging in successful activity 
that does not duplicate the manner of their 
accomplishments. 

Case M3 is a freshman, age 20, single. 
His interview records read as follows: 


Fall Term 


“E’ in Math 6. Test paper shows 
questions not completed. Main- 
tains he has understanding of the 
work. Will come in for practice 
test before next cxam. 


10-18-46 


Spring Term 


“E” in History 2. Claims he did 
not study enough for test. Advised 
Study Skills course, bue he refused 
stating that he wanted to sce if he 
could handle it himself. Will en- 
roll for Study Skills if he fails to do 
well on the mid-semester. Sug- 
gested change of Pre-Engineering ob- 
jective, but he adamantly refused 
to think even about it. We should 
continue to try to get him to change 
his vocational objcctive and further 
analyze his problems. 
$-15-47 G. came in to drop out of all 
his courses. He finally admitted 
that he doesn't like Enginecring 
courses, and that he enrolled in 
school merely because of parental 
_ pressure. Will return next semester 


3-25-47 


| November 


to take part-time program in Busi- 
ness Administration. His family is 
starting a business in which he 
claims to be deeply interested. 
He states that his parents and 
sister are still exerting pressure on 
him to return to school. 


Again we find a student steadfastly con- 
sidering only his peripheral needs, and in this 
case not mentioning his central problem 
until after he has terminated his connection 
with the University. And it is also signifi- 
cant that in this case, as was with Case M2, 
the student berates himself for not putting 
in sufficient time on his studies. He there- 
fore misinterprets his unwillingness to study 
as being the real cause of his academic fail- 
ure, and probably discounts the influence of 
his internal rebellion against parental wishes 
and plans for his future. His refusal to ac- 
cept help in the form of a Study Skills course 
can be directly linked to an assertion of ego, 
and to a need on his part to gain self-con- 
fidence. It is my belief that his refusal to 
consider a change of objective is the result 
of his rebellion against a college education, 
and, in turn, against his parents’ insistence 
upon his remaining in school. He feels 
that enginecring is what his parents want 
him to take, and since he is not interested in 
school he refuses to make a change that in- 
volves continuing in school. 

Since all the interviews with this student 
were conducted by the writer, it is possible 
to add something about the manner in which 
the student physically and vocally reacted 
to the counseling procedure. Throughout 
the interviews the counselee, in voice and in 
spirit, seemed doggedly determined not to 
reveal his central problem. He constantly 
rejected attempts on the counselor's part to 
offer help. It was only after he began to fail 
all of his subjects and had won his battle to 
quit school that he came in and confessed 
that he didn’t like the courses he was taking, 
and that he didn't like and never had liked 
school. 


It is also possible that his refusal to attempt 
to make adjustments in his academic objective 
during the spring term stemmed from a desire 
to fail his courses so that he might convince 
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his parents that he doesn't belong in the Uni- 
versity. 

Several other cases could here be men- 
tioned, but they merely constitute variations 
on a theme. 

As has been pointed out in each of the 
three cases, the counselee resisted revealing 
the central cause of his academic difficulties. 
It has been further pointed out that before 
this resistance is overcome the counselor 
must wend his way through a maze of pe- 
ripheral problems. These problems however, 
are pregnant with symptomatic material that 
can be used to greater advantage by the coun- 
sclor in arriving more rapidly at the central 
complication. Often these peripheral diffi- 
culties represent real problems such as M2's 
lack of vocational objective and inadequate 
study habits. Even more often they are in- 
dicative of the existence of central conflicts. 
We have, for example, M1's state of nervous- 
ness during the testing situation, M2’s desire 
to quit school because he feared he could not 
succeed despite test results showing the 
opposite, and M3's steadfast refusal to con- 
sider changing his objective or entering a 
class in Study Skills. 

It may also be noted that in each of the 
three cases the student initially maintained 
that the reason for his academic failure was 
something that was purely academic. For 
example MI says that he was “*. . .unfamiliar 
with what the instructor wanted on test.” 
M2, **. . .admitted that he hadn't studied as 
much as he should.’’ M3 claimed also 
that **. . .he did not study enough for the 


test. 
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Ie is further evident that, in reviewing 
Ml's, M2's, and many other interview 
records, one notices a tendency on the part 
of the student to slough off an academic 
failure and to maintain that he can complete 
the requirements of the course. In many 
instances this type of statement succeeds in 
lulling both the student and the counselor 
into a false state of confidence. 

The following suggestions are made to 
aid the counselor in getting at the centrality 
of a student's difficulties quickly so that the 
proper help may be afforded him before a 
complete academic failure is the result. 
First, it must be assumed that a student's 
problem is academic unless proved otherwise. 
Second, if Study Skills or Reading Efficiency 
courses or tutors prove to be of little help, 
the counselor must seck to discover a non- 
academic cause. Third, the counsclor must 
disregard declarations of confidence, and self- 
condemnatory confessions of insufficient study 
hours or excessive absences as such, and begin 
to ask the question, ‘“Why?"’ Why has a 
studeat been absent so frequently? Why 
has a student failed to study as much as he 
should? Fourth, che counselor must accustom 
himself to analyze students’ statements for 
their symptomatic content. By constantly 
recognizing certain patterns in a student's 
behavior he can safetly assume that a central 
problem exists. And, by means of a sym- 
pathetic approach he may succeed in getting 
the student to discuss this central problem. 
Then the counselor is able to determine what 
agency can most properly help the student. 


HAROLD D. GALES, @ Counselor at Wayne University, holds both bis 


served as a personnel technician in the Army Ground Forces Classification 
and Assignment System. 
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Central Placement Service 


VIRGINIA F. SMITH 
Counselor and Director of Placement, Atlanta and Fulton County Public Schools, Georgia 


O~. or tHe osjectives of a public school 
guidance program should be the de- 
velopment and maintenance of « vocational 
placement and follow-up service for school 
leavers and graduates. Strides have been 
made toward this objective in the Atlanta, 
Georgia, area in the setting up of a Central 
Placement Service which attempts to meet the 
needs of the students of the public schools of 
Atlanta and Fulton County. 

The Placement Service is supervised by a 
committee composed of one representative, 
usually a counselor, from cach community 
high school and one representative from the 
Vocational School, which is a city-county 
project. The chairmanship of the commit- 
tee is located in the Smith-Hughes Vocational 
School, which houses the Service. 

In order to familiarize the community with 
the service, cach member of the committee 
was given a section of the city or county in 
which business contacts were made. In each 
case, the counselor was assigned the section 
in which his or her respective school was 
located. The Central Office contacts down- 
town areas not covered by community 
schools. As contacts are made, either in 
person or by telephone, a contact card is 
completed in duplicate—one for the school 
file and one for the Central File—and, in 
turn, a card indicating the service offered 
and the schools participating is left with 
business.' Several months prior to the June 
placement, double postal cards were sent to 
employers already contacted and to new em- 


' Cards used by the Service may be obtained by writing 
the author 


ployers, announcing the service and request- 
ing patronage. 

As job orders are received, they are re- 
corded on a job order card. Job orders may 
be taken by member schools of the service 
and by the Central Office. Orders received 
by the Central Office are relayed to the schools 
having registrants available for jobs. Orders 
received by a member school are filled by that 
school, if possible, and the results reported to 
Central Office or the job order is reported to 
Central Office for relaying to other member 
schools. 

Prospective graduates, drop-outs and those 
desirous of part-time or temporary jobs are 
screened by the placement counselor in cach 
school, and, in turn, these prospective ap- 
plicants are registered in both the school 
placement office and the Central Placement 
Office. Students complete application cards. 
A detailed card is completed for the school 
office and a summary card for the Central 
Office. When a student is referred to an em- 
ployer, he takes with him a referral card 
from the Central Placement Service. 

The chief purpose of the service is to place 
the right person on the right job. After 
placement comes follow-up, and space is 
designated on the original application for 
follow-up information. In order to function 
ethciently, the service makes contacts, keeps 
informed as to employment and wage trends, 
sets up a program of pre-employment guid- 
ance, and acts as a public relations committee 
for the school system. 

Figures available for a two-month period 
show 170 students placed for 342 initial 
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contacts made. This period covered a small 
mid-year giaduating group. 

Members of the committee, satisfied em- 
ployers, and pleased employees are deriving 
much satisfaction from the placement of 
several hundred graduates within the past 
few months. Excerpts such as the two 
quoted below help the committee to evaluate 
the program. 

The first is from an automobile distributor: 
“We wish to take this opportunity to thank 
you for sending Miss to us. We are 
pleased with her and her work. She has 
proved very reliable and efficient, and we are 
very grateful co your service. In the fu- 
ture, if we need other employees, we shall 


Service. 


At the present VIRGINIA FIELD SMITH is Counselor and Director of 
Placement for the Atlanta and Fulton County Public Schools, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. During the past summer she served Florida State University as Director 
of Recreation and Social Activity. Miss Smith is a former Director and 
Coordinator of Recreation of the American Red Cross's Army Hospital 
She has also been an executive director of the Girl Scouts, and a 

high school teacher in the Georgia 


not hesitate to call on you." 

The second is from a university: “We 
tell everyone we know to call you, for we 
know that your service suits che person to the 
job. We have been so pleased with the two 
employees that you have sent us, that, as far 
as we are concerned, our employment troubles 
areover. Wesimply curn them over to you.” 

There can be little disagreement over the 
statement that one of the best public rela- 
tions jobs that can be done by any school is 
that of satisfactory job placement for it 
brings direct happiness and satisfaction to 
employed student and employing patron, 
and indirect happiness and satisfaction to 
counselor, teacher, and parent. 


lic schools. 


A College Experiment in Orientation 


DUGALD S. ARBUCKLE 
Director, Student Personnel, Boston University, Massachusetts 


RIENTATION 18 BY NOW an accepted term 
O in many of the colleges and universities 
throughout the country, although orientation 
programs may vary from a 20-minute lecture 
by a dean of president to an elaborate pro- 
gram lasting over aweck. Some of these pro- 
grams have gradually developed because of an 
indicated student need while others have been 
established from the top by the administra- 
tors because this was considered the thing to 
do. This orientation period is continued in 
some institutions by an orientation course. 
The objective of a study recently’ conducted 
at the Boston University School of Education 
was to attempt to determine whether any 
personal changes occurred as a result of such a 
course, and whether the directive or non- 
directive group approach was the most effec- 
tive in Causing positive personality changes. 

Many orientation periods and orientation 
courses are faculty planned and faculty domi- 
nated, on the assumption that the faculty 
knows better than the student what a stu- 
dent's problems may be, and in what direc- 
tion student orientation should proceed. 
The validity of this assumption may be ques- 
tioned. All problems are personal problems, 
and they cannot be fitted into convenient 
niches labeled educational, emotional, legal, 
marriage, and so on. It may be of value to 
some individuals to have information clerks 
come forth with a voluminous mass of intel- 
leceual data, but individuals with emotional 
conflicts find little value in having informa- 
mation, facts, and figures thrown at them. 
The change that occurs when an individual 
under emotional stress becomes the recipient 


of intellectual data may be much the same as 
the change of attitude which occurs in a Jew 
baiter when he sees a poster extolling the 
contribution of the Jewish people to the wel- 
fare of mankind. 

If an individual is not adjusted personally, 
if his emotional stability is not such that he 
cannot withstand shocks and pressures with- 
out being overcome, then it would appear to 
be pointless to try to adjust him specifically 
to college life, married life, or any other 
“way'’ of life. This attempt at adjustment 
is especially fruitless if the approach is com- 
pletely intellectual and academic with no 
understanding of the emotionalized back- 
ground of all problems. 

An orientation course offered to all fresh- 
men at the Boston University School of Educa- 
tion is a course in personal adjustment, and 
its purpose is to help students to solve their 
own problems—personal problems which 
may or may not be directly related with a 
change in their college environment. In the 
study being reported here, the entire freshman 
class of 160 students was divided into cight 
groups and the experiment centered around 
two small groups of 10 students cach. Before 
the grouping took place, the students were 
given the Bell Adjustment Inventory acd the 
Heston Personality Adjustment Inventory. 
Each student in one group was paired with a 
companion student in the other group as to 
sex, religion, intelligence, and the extent of 
personal deviation as indicated on the two 
personality inventories. 

All 160 students met for one hour a week 
in a large group to listen to a lecture, and then 
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split up into cight different groups for a group 
discussion of one hour. The group discus- 
sion did not immediately follow the lecture 
but the cight group discussions were scat- 
tered throughout the week. The lecturer 
attempted to discuss issues which might have 
personal implications for the students. In 
the group mecting, a mimeographed sheet 
was handed out at the beginning of the meet- 
ing. This sheet might present a hypotheti- 
cal situation or a case which would be re- 
lated to the lecture and which would also 
have some personal bearing on some or all of 
the students. Examples of the situations 
raised are given below: 


“I find myself unable to become accustomed to 
this college life. Everyone is so forward and 
frank—I'm not used to that. Thete's too much 
going on. It's a noisy place and I don’t like 
the meals. My room-mates are shallow indi- 
viduals and won't listen to me."’ 


“I know my problem, and I can put it very 
plainly. Moreover, I'm glad to be able to spill 
it to someone who, I think, will understand. 
I'm an individual who has a very normal in- 
stinctive sexual drive. So far I have been able 
to curb my desires and passions and have been 
brought up to watch my step until marriage. 
But you know the conflict I'm going through. 
It adds up to this—life is short, social outlooks 
change, everybody's doing it, it seems very 
natural. Seriously, my thinking says ‘let your- 
self go," but I'm afraid, truly afraid." 

“I can't seem to please my professors. I 
study long hours and what do I get—D's and 
F's. I write what seems to me to be superior 
themes for English, and I get lousy marks with 
comments like: “This is not the idea’ or ‘You 
missed che point’. I grind away on history 
and when an exam comes, my thoughts go out 
the window. Biology is right down my alley, 
but I can't seem to satisfy the instructor. They 
seem to want you to be a perfectionist. I can't 
understand it—and I've got to do better in order 
to stay here."’ 


With both groups, topics of this nature 
would be passed around. After a few min- 
utes the instructor would make a comment 
such as, ‘Well, what do you think about a 
situation like this?’" At this point, however, 
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the similarity in the approach and conduct of 
the group discussion ceased. One group was 
treated in a directive fashion and the discus- 
sion followed lines such as these: 


[1] The leader directed questions to in- 
dividual students. 

_ [2] The leader attem to bring the 
more reticent $ ts into the dis- 
cussion. 
The leader answered questions which 
were asked of him. 
The leader sometimes brought in per- 
sonal experiences and persona! feelings 
on certain issues. 
The leader sometimes mildly criti- 
cized certain ex attitudes. 
This was always delicate and there 
was nothing stronger than a hint of 


al disagreement. 
[6] The leader sometimes entered into 
arguments. 
[7] leader brought up new issues if 
the discussions lagged. 
[8] The leader kept the discussions on the 
main question being considered and 
did not allow the students to wander 
too far afield. 
The discussion was organized and 
directed by the leader, and according 
to observer, it ‘went along very 
we 


A part of one of the directive group discus- 
sions which was dealing with different types 
of personalities is given below. All of the 
sessions were recorded. Group Members 
were Louise, Betty, Will, Winnie, Ida, Don, 
Richard, Alice, and Lee. 


Louise: As teachers you can't do much 
with such students. Nowadays they get up 
to speak, and merely stutter around without 
saying much. They know what they wane 
to say but often become frustrated, or can't 
find the words. I think that if their classes 
were informal conferences like this they 
might be able to improve. But you don't 
have conferences like this in the public 
school. At any rate, not so informal. 

Leaper: Wouldn't these people like Bill 
Cin the case being maintain 
their quietness anyway and never offer to 


recite or say anything? 
Louise: There is always something that 
starts them off, such as an argument. They 
interested and generally will eventually 


going at a rapid pace. 


(3) 
[4] 


[9] 
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Leaver: I su that there's no doubt 
that with a el ent in a class of 50 there is 
probably less chance that he would feel free 
to say something than in a class of this na- 
ture. But I suppose that even in a class of 
this nature Bill would probably still cend 
not to say very much. How about in a 
school situation when you get somebody 
like Bill? What can you do? 

Wit: I'd have a good guidance depart- 
ment with a teacher whose basic function 
would be to spot these cases. 

Leaper: ken you passing the buck? 

Witt: Can we pick out the student and 
devote time to. adjusting him to some goal 
or can we have teachers trained for this to do 
that for us? In a small group we can all do 
it. You can't stay in the background long. 

Leaver: It depends on the type of teacher. 

Wit: And the system by which the 
school ts run. 

Leaver: In most schools a fairly efective 
— system 1s practically unknown. 
t might be that a guidance system would 
help. But you as a teacher now. . . 

Wins: I, as a teacher, would be inter- 
ested in Bill, because he does not talk much. 

Leaver: Most teachers would probably 
say, ‘“Well—Bill--why should I pay atten- 
tion to him? He's quiet and does his work.” 

Berry: Many teachers call on everybody 
in the class and try to draw everybody into 


discussion. But some teachers aren't good. 

Leaver: (Jokingly) Such a statement! 
Some teachers are not good! All teachers are 
pertect! 

Ricuarp: Teachers fall into a rut. They 
would let Bill go. 

Louise: Most teachers cater to the stu- 


dents who show ability to recite. 
Leaper: Do you feel that the —_ 
teacher, Betty, after questioning a guy like 


Bill a few times and finding the answers bricf, - 


but that’s all, will she chink, ‘No sense in 
asking him?"’ I find that teachers stop call- 
ing on someone like that 


Witt: Maybe the teacher doesn't have the 
ume. 
Ricnarp: If the teacher's training has 


been any good, she'll take the time. 

Berry: I should think the teacher would 
plan her time. 

Leaper: Some teachers plan to take time 
and make sure that all students respond, but 
often they don’t get around to it, and that 
keeps going on, and perhaps they get into 
this rut thar Richard mentioned 
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Wovniz: I didn't use to recite in English 
class in Junior High. The teacher told the 
Guidance teacher 4 get an “A” if I only 
recited. The Guidance teacher told me that, 
so I began to recite. 

Leaver: Was it difficult to change sud- 
denly? Why hadn't you recited before that? 

Winnie: I didn’t think of it. 

Leaver: Until you saw the 

Louise: Most students depend upon the 
bright one in the class to carry it along. 

icuarD: A lot of students are quiet and 
take the answers from other students plus 
the ean answers and give their own 
conclusions. I like to do that. 

Leaver: If everybody had that attitude 
it would mean that you wouldn't get any 
persons viewpoints. 

Ricnarp: You'll always have someone 
who likes to talk. The leader is supposed to 
draw that stuff from that kind of person and 
then work on the others in the class too. 

Louise: They never do, though. The 
leaders and professors express their own ideas. 
The courses I'm taking now, for instance. 
A lot of the dorm girls are taking the same 
course, and the different professors teach the 
same subject so differently. Why can't the 
professors get together and have a uniform 
course? 


Leaper: Is that desirable? 
Witt: No. 
Leaver: If 1 teach a course in Guidance, 


would it be better that the administration 
should tell me exactly what to do? 

Louise: No. But every professor could 

t down his own ideas and then have them 
orm a general program of the course. 

Leaper: And test the same general points? 

Louise: Yes, and have cach student of 
each professor come out with the same general 
conception 

Ricnarp: Burt still let the professor give 
his own opinions. 

Don: It’s always better co find out what's 
wrong with your own ideas rather than 
readily accept the ideas of others. It would 
be better to get the professors’ own opinions. 

Ricuarp: I always draw my own con- 
clusions. Have you ever changed your own 
ideas when you have heard another person's 
ideas? 

Don: Sure, but I'm saying a person 
shouldn't sit quiet all period. 

Leaper: Do you say there is some truth 
in Don's statement that if vou don't give 
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something of your own ideas, you'll never 
find out how the group reacts to them? 

Ricnarp: I come to a conclusion, and in 
the process of arguing the rest of the class 
arrives at the same conclusion, so there you 
are. A student often gives the teacher a bad 
im ion, whereas actually that student 
isn't stupid. 

Don: Anyone in a class who has some- 
thing to add certainly doesn't hinder the 
class. 

a That depends on what it is that’s 
said. 

If it is worth while. 

Leaper: There is no doubt there are 
blabbermouths, but there are individuals, 
like Bill, who actually could contribute a 
good deal, but seldom do. 

Ricnarp: You also get the ones who have 
brilliant ideas, but who are afraid to express 
themselves. They are laughed at because 
their ideas are over the heads of the other 
pupils. 

Leaper: Kids can be crucl. The teacher 
should try to help them. We all know kids 
can be cruel. 

Ipa: Not only the kids, but the teachers 
can be cruel. 

Leaner: She shouldn't be a teacher then 
A good teacher should be a good listener and 
a good leader. 

Louisz: Should a teacher test on the level 
of intelligence of her class or a higher level? 

Lesver: There is no such thing as the 
intelligence of a class. None are the same. 
She should certainly attempt to base the 
discussion on the average of the class. Some 
will right away say that it is too casy, and 
some will say that it's too hard. L find that 
in an adult education class I have, some are 
college graduates, some went only to grade 
three or i I have to test the whole group. 
Somebody always finds it too hard, others 
find it so easy they almost fall asleep. 


The group treated in a non-directive 
fashion followed procedures such as these: 


The leader's comments were re- 


flections of the’ expressed feelings the 
speaker, or a comment which indicated 
understanding of the situation. If a student 
did not wish to speak no attempt was made 
to pressure him into joining the discussion. 
If the conversation lagged it was allowed 
to lag until some student picked it up. The 
longest period of lag was two minutes, seven 
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seconds. The leader at no time criticized, 
moralized or acted in the role of a judge. 
The atmosphere was permissive so that one 
could say as much or as little as he pleased. 
The leader did not answer questions but in- 
stead reflected the confusion of the student 
who was asking the question. There was 
no attempt nae | to keep the conversation 
along the “‘right channels.’ If the student 
wished to wander that was considered to be 
his business. The discussion was, according 
to an observer, quite often disjointed and un- 
organized. 


A part of the non-~directive discussion of 
the topic referred to in the previous example 
is given below. The discussion group was 
made up of Angus, Chris, Wilma, Tom, 
Mike, Susan, Mary, and Janice. 


Leaper: Well, what do you think of 
some of these individuals who are indicated 
in these situations? (Leng Pause-—2 minutes, 
7 seconds) 

Anous: I think the boy who pictures 
himself as the big business executive is a 
dreamer of the first water. I guess you'd say 
he was compensating for some sort of an 
inadequacy. 

Leaver: You feel he pictures himself as a 
big shot, because that's the position in which 
he can feel adequate. 

Anous: Yes. (Pause.) 

Curis: Could it be that he has been frus- 
trated all through life? ’ 

Leaver: What you're saying, Chris, ts 
that perhaps he’s never been able to attain 
he things he wanted to 

Wiima: I chink that everyone likes to 
get away from reality, although too much 
of it is incriminating. Going into a world of 
unreality and staying there is not so good. 

Leaver: You think that to go a certain 
extent is O.K., but there is always the danger 
of going too far. 

Wuma: Yes. 
seconds) 

Tom: I think that first fellow who dreams 
of himself as an executive is a very common 
type, but that other fellow who thought he 
was Rockefeller is a little off the beam. 

Leaper: You think the second one is a 
little more extreme than the first case. 
( Pause.) 

Anous: I think that everyone tries to get 
away from something. 


(Long Pause—1 minute, 20 


Leaper: You think, Angus, that we all 
try to escape from a variety of things that 
concern us. 

* Anous: Yes, to a certain extent. But 
some do more than others. 

Cuais; It's a natural thing. But it can 
become abnormal, and that just makes things 
worse. Take all of these situations. I 
think they are very poor ways of adjusting to 
particular instances. 

Leaper: You feel then, Chris, that these 
are all methods of readjustment, but they 
are not the best methods. 

Curis: These adjustments always make 
things worse. In the first situation, for 
instance, I don't go along with them there. 
I think it was a good idea for her to move on. 
Of course, it all depends on the individual 
there. We don't know, however, whether 
thac girl, Ann, is the type who would mix 
with the other girls. We have no way of 
knowing her, what type of girl she is. 

Mixe: Everybody else probably thinks 
it is her fault. 

Curis: Maybe she moved out of town for 
convenience’ sake. It really doesn't make 
any difference. These other girls are just 
thinking about it, merely their ideas. We 
can't critize the girl, because we don't know 
the real reason. 

Leaver: What you are saying, Chris, is 
that perhaps she's running away from some- 
body, but that it is the opinion of somebody 
else. Actually there is no proof that she ts 
running away. 

Curis: That's right. The notes say that 
she is running away. There's no proof. We 
can work on the assumption det she is 
running away, but we don't know the real 
reason. Actually, there aren't enough facts 


there. 
Tom: bese se and this Mary may be the 
real causes for her leaving. 
Leaver: You fee! that Jane and Mary may 
have been a real reason for Ann's moving. 
Anous: That's merely an assumption 


why she left. 


Wiuma: I think that is a big assumption 
to make. 
Tom: We have to make some assumptions 


to talk about, or else we don't get any place. 
Witma: But what is the sense of talking 
about something we don't know anything 
about. 
Susan: That's right. I don’t think we 
should talk without knowing. Those girls 
have a lot of nerve talking that way. cy 
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have a lot of nerve assuming those things. 
She's going to mect those girls in a school, 
and if they start the story that she ran away 
from people, it's going to make it difficult. 

Curis: I don't know. It depends on the 
character of Jane and Mary. 

Wuma: Generally, people who talk the 
way these girls talked don’t know all the 
details about the situation. They just get 
to talking, and it doesn't do the subject— 
Ann, in this case—any good. 

Leaver: You fee! that the le who are 
talking don’t know the situation, and there- 
fore are doing an injustice by gossiping about 
it. 

Ann: I think the girls who are talking 
in this situation are the ones who should be 
discussed and not Ann. (Pawse) 

Susan: As far as that last situation goes, 
I think that Jack is the kind of fellow who 
doesn't study, and he gives the alibi for his 
low mark that others got poor marks too. 

Leaver: So it's a case of—‘‘Well, I didn't 

t it, but others didn't get it cither, so I 
feel so bad." 

Tom: There's a little persecution complex 
there. I think he is excusing himself for 
not studying. 

Curis: Do you think that this is an ex- 
ample of rationalizing? 

Tom: I don't think so. He's just trying 
to find alibis. 

Mixe: Sour grapes? 

Tom: Itcouldbe. (Long pause) 

Wuma: In che third situation there, it 
seems that Mike has taken a pretty drastic 
way out. 

Leaver: You feel that his action was a 
little immature, shall we say? 

Witma: I think it is a very way of . 
adjusting oneself. (Long Pause) Te 

Curis: Look at the abnormal way of 
adjusting in that fourth situation. Lots of 
times, blowing off steam ar but actually 
if those people put more work into preparing 
for theirsexams, they wouldn't have to react 
as they did. 

Tom: agree with Chris there. Their re- 
actions are pretty immature. 

Witma: Those are all emotional reac- 
tions, with emotion turning into energy. 

Anovs: Can't you turn that sort of emo- 
tion into positive energy? I'd call this a 
situation where people are reacting nega- 
tively. 

Leaver: Your question, Angus, if emo- 
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Taste 
Bert Anyustment I~ventory 


Area of Mean Raw Score Gain 
Maladjustment (i.¢., a decrease im the actual raw score) 
Non-directiveGroup Directive Group 


0.9” 
—0.63 
3.38 
4.75 
7.0 


Home 
Social 
Health 
Emotional 


All areas 


tional ener 
positive. 


can be turned into something 
at is a good question. 
Anous: Take fear, for instance. It could 
be fear in this situation. I think fear moti- 
vates toward aggresiveness. Fear starts the 
reaction. 
Susan: Fear gives you extra strength to do 
things that would be ordinarily impossible. 
Tom: That's right. I know myself on 
different occasions I have done big things 
under emotional strain that I otherwise 


would not have been able to do. At the 
yet Bh ge once, when I was a little kid, I 


climbed over a high fence and then saw a 
coming after me. I got scared and 
umped off the fence which was really high. 
wouldn't have done that if I hadn't been 
scared. 
Leaper: Your action, whether it was 
itive or not was motivated pretty much 
y fear there. (Pause—2 


The Resules: At the end of the course the 
Bell and Heston inventories were again ad- 
ministered to students in the experimental 
groups and the gains or losses were com- 
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Taste ll 
Heston Personaurry Apyustment Inventory 


Mean Percentile Score Gain 
Non-derective Durective 
Group Group 


23.25 18.63 
13.13 2.75 
11.75 7.13 
2.13 6.13 
11.25 —6.63 
24.25 27.25 
27.13 8.38 
15.52 9.09 


Arca of 
Malad 


Confidence 
Personal relations 
Inductive thinking 
Social 

Health 

Emotional 
Masculinity 

All areas 


puted. Although this can only be considered 
as a pilot study and a more precise and refined 
study is planned for next year, the results 
were, nevertheless, intriguing. The over-all 
difference in cach test is impressive, but there 
is little agreement on the three areas that may 
be compared—Social, Health, and Emotional. 

In the individual scores on the Bell, three 
students in the directive group showed an 
increased maladjustment while all in the non- 
directive group showed a decrease in malad- 
justment. Similarly, in the Heston, two 
students in the directive group showed an 
increase in maladjustment, while all in the 
non-directive showed a decrease in malad- 
jusement. On the Bell, in the directive group 
the individual range of raw score gain was 
from —2 to +25; in the non-directive group 
it was from +7 to +31. On the Heston, in 
the directive group, the individual range of 
the raw score gain was from — 105 to +149; 
in the non-~lirective group it was from +21 to 
+203. 


a monograph, ‘Industrial 
He is a 


and Phi Delta. 


1949) 
1.13 
3.30 
7.13 
15.00 
| 


A’ one scuoot% a teacher sends to the 
counselor any child who does not work 
up to the “‘limic’’ of his LQ. A characteris- 
tic mote accompanying the recalcitrant one 
might say: 


Miss C. 
Johnny is getting lazy again, give him hell. 
Anna B. 


In this school the counselor did give the 
pupil hell, The writer was there, and heard 
it. If the counselor's efforts were not enough 
to subdue Johnny, Miss C., in turn, would 
send him to the Vocational Counselor. That 
man, top-sergeant stvle, would pour it on. If 
Johnny didn’t get busy and do his lessons, 
he was told he was doomed to be a “‘mere”’ 
manual worker, and to be bossed around by 
pupils who learned their conjunctions 

The level of competence demanded of the 
vocational counselor in that school ts not 
very high. The administrator casily 
satisfied, and chooses his counselors from 
among teachers who have a free period. 
Thus a teacher returning to work in the fall 
may find that she is scheduled to start next 
day as a counselor. Not understanding the 
true nature of the services performed by a 
vocational counselor, administrators 
call upon che clinical psychologist, psychia- 
trist, or psychiatric social worker to cover 
both this field and his own. Some feel that 


orientation to mental hygicne qualifies one 
for service as a vocational counselor 


Mental 


The Competent Vocational Counselor 


ROY COCHRANE 


Director of Educational Research, Tacoma Public Schools, Washington 
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hygiene expert; have not always been care- 
ful to define the scope of their field. Though 
this movement started as a clear-cut effort 
to reduce insanity by lessening frustrations 
and emotional snarls which tend in the direc- 
tion of mental disease, it has not always 


hewed to this line. Instead, it has sometimes 
assumed that all counseling should be done 
by counselors with mental hygiene “‘orienta- 
tion.” 

Vocational guidance does not attempt to 
make abnormal persons normal. Of course, 
such a thing can happen in the vocational 
counseling process, and the counselor's serv- 
ices may even be prescribed by a clinician 
working toward this goal. The task of 
vocational guidance, however, is to help 
normal persons. This job rests upon the 
“pursuit of happiness"’ clause in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. It is a development of 
the American privilege to choose a vocation 
for its service or happiness potential. ; 


Every Teacher A Counselor 


It is sometimes urged that “every teacher 
should be a counselor,’’ that every teacher is 
competent to serve all the needs of a student. 
Proponents of this doctrine appear not to have 
made a study of what teachers are willing, 
or want, to do. We do have, however, ex- 
pert opinion on the likes and dislikes of 
teachers: 


THE COMPETENT COUNSELOR 


The theory upheld by mose departments of 
education that all teachers should be inter- 
ested in teaching young people first, and only 
secondarily -interested in their subject matter, 
may possibly be a worthy ideal. But the facts 
of the case are that these two types of men 
teachers have quite different interests. . . . 
The same situation holds true with respect to 
women high school teachers. .. . Whatever 
one may wish to believe regarding the proper 
function of teaching, he must recognize that 
today teachers of mathematics and science 
have interests that are quite distinct from those 
of teachers of the social sciences. ' 


Special Training Needed 


It is true that some teachers show their 
interest in counseling by taking special 
courses to develop or increase counseling 
competence, by becoming members of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association and 
its local branch, or by other activities. Other 
teachers, however, show no interest in coun- 
scling, and refrain from these activities under 
equal stimulus and opportunity. Whatever 
the teacher's effort, he can never do voca- 
tional guidance unless he acquires compe- 
tence in performing a specific set of tasks. 
These are not even completely enumerated 
in the requirements for Professional Member- 
ship in the National Vocational Guidance 
Association;? for a member can be called 
““professional’’ if he has engaged in any ome 
of the specialties. A broad statement that 
includes research workers, clinical psychol- 
ogists, and guidance administrators may 
have the disadvantage of omitting items of 
skill needed by the school counselor in his 
daily routine. If we examine the definition 
of vocational counselor in the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles, we note that it involves 
the ability to do specific tasks such as the 
following: 


e A vocational counselor in a school must 
be thoroughly familiar with the school situa- 


'E. K. Strong, Vocartomal Interests of Men and Women 
(Seanford University Press, 1943), p. 161. 
? Occupations, XXVI (May, 1948), p. $11 
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con and feel at home in it. 
teacher is desirable. 
@ He must be able to convey to students the 
a that he desires to help them, 
he must be successful in helping them. 
e He must know work opportunities, and 
he must understand the general limits of 
unity which do not change from dec- 
ade to decade. He should have some in- 
sight into the feelings of the manual worker 
and the business worker, as well as the profes- 
sional. 
@ In order to understand the client, he must 
be conversant with the types of permanent 
record, including health records. He must 
be familiar with all kinds of standardized 
test scores. He must have some skepticism 
regarding these scores--enough to be con- 
cerned regarding the probable error of a 
score, even though he may be unable to ob- 
tain or to compute it. He must be able to 
use commonly used interest inventories, and 
to interpret scores in terms of the case or 
difficulty of work in specific fields. 
e He must be able to recognize degrees of 
abnormality which indicate referral of the 
student for clinical psychological tests, case 
study, psychiatric social work, or whatever 
service 1s available and appropriate. 
@ He should be able to evaluate in qualita- 
tive terms such indicators as hobbies and 
voluntary activitics of the student, or pres- 
sures on the student from parents or other 
sources 


Experience as a 


_ Occupational Lore 


e He must know the pathways from the first 

grade to the working world. This may in- 
volve information regarding colleges and 
other institutions, Apprenticeships with un- 
ions, and promotional policies of local in- 
dustrial and business firms—-he must be an 
expert in occupational lore. 


There is really a final requirement—af it 
were obtainable. Americans like to buy 
labeled merchandise, they are fond of having 
the goods and services they use certified by 
an established authority. School adminis- 
trators need an casy and unmistakable way 
of identifying the competent vocational 
counselor. Our National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association is the only organization 
with sufficient prestige in this field to register 
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and certify the vocational counselor. It is | The time is ripe for this development. 
the only organization which can determine The way has been paved. Response from 
the fitness of vocational counselors by the readers would help the NVGA officials ac- 
criteria suggested above, or by other appro- tivate the setting up of a registration pro- 
priate criteria. cedure for the Certified Vocational Counselor. 


to Pacific Coast readers for his chart of California Occupations which hangs 
on many school walls in that state. He has been a guidance administrator 
for the past four years, and has served as a counselor-trainer at the University 
L of California. Dr. Cochrane was formerly a teacher of vocational car- 


pentry. 


( ROY COCHRANE (Ed.D., Stanford University) is probably best known \_ 


Edttorial Comment 


Vocational Guidance for the Aged 


I. THE EARLY Days of vocational guidance 
it was thought of chiefly as a service for 
young people. The need for vocational 
guidance among veterans of World War II 
brought a wave of conviction that there is 
also need for vocational guidance among 
adults in general. In the not too distant 
future we shall have to adjust our sights 
again and acknowledge the necessity for 
vocational guidance among the aged members 
of the population. 

Statisticians tell us that persons 65 years 
or older are constituting an increasingly large 
portion of the population. Figures are as 
follows: 


Number 65 Per cent 

or Older of Whole 
3 million a 
11 million 7 
31 million (est.) 21 


Year 
1900 
1950 
1980 


Custom decrees that workers should re- 
tire from their jobs at 65, and since no more 
than one-third have made provisions for self- 
support, it is assumed that they will spend 
the rest of their lives in idleness. For their 
support social security measures have been 
introduced by government and by some pri- 
vate employers. But the $30 or $75 a month 
allotted under social security will not sup- 
port the idle aged, and they do not want to 
be so supported. They prefer to carn their 
own living. The majority of them are able 
to work, for our advances in the preservation 
of health have helped older persons to retain 
much of their vigor. 

Since their former jobs are closed to them 
they will have to find new occupations where 
they will not run afoul of retirement regula- 
tions and where they will not compete with 
persons within the usual earning brackets. 


Typically they will have to become self- 
employed. 

Some will find occupational outlets through 
their own ingenuity just as many youths de- 
sign their occupational plans unaided. Buta 
large number will need vocational guidance 
of the kind that only a skilled vocational 
counselor can render; for it will be neces- 
sary to make a thorough analysis of the 
client’s social and economic circumstances, 
an appraisal of his abilities and interests, a 
review of his past accomplishments. In some 
cases old skills can be fitted into a new set- 
ting. In other cases the individual will 
have to develop an entirely new occupation. 

How will vocational guidance be provided 
for this particular group? Nuclei exist, such 
as the Center for Old Age Counseling in San 
Francisco, Forty Plus Clubs, the Federation 
Employment Service of New York City, 
which conducted a demonstration described 
in a recent issue of this journal. Many 
clubs have been formed by the aged them- — 
selves where they jointly attack their pecul- 
iar problems of loneliness, recreation, pros- 
ecution of hobbies. The appointment of 
vocational counselors to serve in such centers 
is One organizational step that might be 
taken. 

An article in Reader's Digest for September, 
1949 (“Retirement Doesn't Have to Be 
Exile’’) condensed from an article by Murray 
L. Bloom published in The Rotarian, Septem- 
ber, 1949, states that several large com- 
panies have recognized the problem by in- 
stituting advisement services to employees on 
the eve of retirement. Among them are 
Marshall Field in Chicago, Halle Brothers in 
Cleveland, Ohio, Bell Telephone Company, 
Shell Oil Company. It is to be hoped that 
this idea will have wider acceptance. 
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In addition, the employment counsclors 
in the State ‘Employment Services, who 
counsel youth and adults who have never 
worked, might include also the aged who 
want to be reoriented vocationally. Per- 
haps the Welfare Department of states and 
municipalities which now disburse funds for 
the financial support of the aged, will see 
their way to providing vocational guidance 
that will lead to the self-employment of 
their charges, thus lightening the burden 
resting on taxpayers 

Economists are alarmed over the prospect 
that 35 per cent of the population (persons 
between the ages of 18 and 64) may be called 
on to support the other 65 per cent (includ- 
ing children and aged). One way to avoid 
this is to assist the aged to be self-supporting. 
The size of the problem is not overwhelming 
at this moment, but it will be so in twenty- 
five years. Therefore we should be planning 
even today: we should be developing our 
techniques and enlarging our vocational guid- 
ance centers. The vocational counselors 
now in their forties would advisedly take the 
lead for their own protection, for within 25 
short years they will be forced to retire. Per- 
haps many of them can continue their useful- 
ness by serving as vocational counselors to 
their fellow-sexagenarians! 

Readers who wish to inform themselves 
further regarding the nature of the problem 
may consult the following sources: Sweep- 
img the Cobwebs, by Lillian J. Martin and 
Clare De Gruchy, Macmillan, 1933; Creative 
Old Age, by Clare De Gruchy, Old Age Coun- 
scling Center, San Francisco, 1946; Aging 
Successfully, by George Lawton, Columbia 
University Press, 1946; “Experience, Loy- 
aley, Skill—Come with Age," by Federation 
Employment Service, Occurations, XXVII 
(February, 1949), p. 103, How to Retire— 
and Enjoy It, Ray Giles, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, 1949. 

~—H.D.K. 


You Might Like to Read... 


@ “Selected References on Guidance,”’ by 


Percival W. Hutson. An annotated bibli- 
ogtaphy of the guidance field, selected from 
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November 


educational and psychological literature ap- 

pee in the last half of 1948 and the first 
alf of 1949. Found in the September, 1949, 

issue of The School Review. (Pp. 375-381) 


“How to Find a Job Today."" A round-up 
of advice from employment agencies, voca- 
tional guidance counselors, personne! direc- 
tors, and management engineers resulted in 
the six rules elaborated in the October issue 
of Magazine Digest. (Pp. 56-59.) (This 
article originally appeared in This Week. ) 


® “Guidance and Counseling in the Five- 
Year Community High Schools of Atlanta,"’ 
by Thomas F. Staton. An interesting aspect 
of the Atlanta program is its selection of 
veteran teachers from the school system to 
be given professional counseling training. 
Peabody Journal of Education, July, 1949. 
(Pp. 38-44) 


@ ‘Some Current Developments in Rural 
Guidance,’ by Ruth Strang. Strides are 
being made in the establishing of informal 
guidance programs for rural school children, 
says the NEA Journal in its September, 1949, 
issue. (Pp. 428-429) 


“Counseling—An Educational Tech- 
nique," by Ralph F. Berdie, suggests that the 
counselor must assume a new role, and that 
more emphasis must be placed on the personal 
relationship with his counselee. Also, he 
must learn to go to the student, rather than 
waiting for the student to come tohim. Tix 
Education Digest, September, 1949. (Pp. +- 
5.) Also Educational and Psychological Meas- 
urement, Spring, 1949. (Pp. 89-94) 


® “Guidance in Grade School,"’ by Edward 
Dangler, wants to know “Why wait until 
the child nyt may high school to get the 
benefits of guidance if the maladjustment 
manifested itself in the second grade of the 
elementary school?’ Youth Leaders Digest, 
Summer, 1949. (Pp. 353-354.) Article origi- 
nally appeared in Understanding the Child. 


® “How To Hire Your Boss,’ by Leo 
Nejelski. A management counselor gives 
tips on finding work that will bring the 
greatest happiness. Find out what you're 
good at and will enjoy, he says, then sell 
Tips on how to go about it. 

(Pp. 


yourself. 
The American Magazine, October, 1949. 
51, 82-86) . 


WHO'S WHO- 


Who's Who—and Where 


@ To own Reapers: We are always pleased 
to receive and publish items of interest to or 
abour NVGA members. Please let your 
Journal bear from you and about you.—-Tax 
Eprrors. 


Heven Bruce ts serving for her third year 
as Counselor and Director of Guidance at the 
Blackshear High School in Blackshear, Geor- 


gia. 


Tuomas P. Fatton, Counselor, Albany 
High School, and Assistant Professor of 
Guidance for the summer sessions of the 
State Teachers College, Albany, New York, 
has been appointed Principal of the Albany 
Evening High School. 


Seymour W. Bearpsrey, Director of the 
VA Guidance Center, Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn, has been appointed to the posi- 
tion of Director of Student Personnel Serv- 
ices for the Institute. He will retain gen- 
eral supervision of the activities of the guid- 
ance center, which has been renamed the 
Vocational Consulting and Testing Division, 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. Atex- 
anper W. Moraison, in the capacity of As- 
sociate Director, now has general supervision 
of the activities of the Vocational Consulting 
and Testing Division. Prior to September 1, 
1949, Mr. Morrison was employed as a Voca- 
tional Counselor at the VA Guidance Center. 


Herman L. is now acting as 
executive assistant to the dean and super- 
visor of the Evening division of Marquette 
University College of Business Administra- 
tion, Milwaukee. Formerly he was director 
of student personnel service at the University 
of Wisconsin. 


Stuart C. Pererson has been appointed 
chairman of the Division of Education, 
Psychology, Religion and Philosophy of 
Simpson College, Indianola, lowa. He will 
continue as Professor of Psychology and 
Director of Student Personnel Services. 
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Rosert F. Menxe has succeeded Ira D 
Payne as Director of Placement, Arizona 
State College at Tempe. 


Bruce J. Buaspext is now Director of Coun- 
seling and Guidance at Reedly College, Cali- 
fornia. Formerly he was assistant super- 
visor for the guidance bureau, New York 


State Education Department. 


Dovoxas D. Brocxsma has accepted a new 
position as Director of Pupil Personnel with 
the Board of Education, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. Formerly he was administrative 
coordinator of the Counseling Center, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


Errata 


In spite of careful checking, some errors 
appear in the Membership Directory of May, 
1949. Corrected listings for professional, 
(indicated by *), and general members follow: 


Ageton, Aura Lee, Trng. Tech. L. A. Water & 
Power, 803 N. Bonnie Brae, Los Angeles 26, 
Calif. 

*Becker, Harry A., Dean of Administration, Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport, 1001 Fairfield Ave., Bridge- 
port 5, Conn. 

B er, John F., 
and Tuckerman Sts., N. 
D.C. 

Brown, Martha Pope, College Couns. Serv., Ogle- 
thorpe University, Oglethorpe University, Ga. 
Cass, John C., State Dir, Guid, State Dept. of 

Educa., State House, Augusta, Me. 

Clendenen, Dorothy M., Sr. Clinical Couns., Stu- 
dent Couns. Center, U.C.L.A., 405 Hilgard Ave., 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Harold F., Assoc. etn Psychology, 
State University, Tallahassee, Fla 

Henke, Marion E., Couns., 10017 Lake Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Hilliard, Bernice, House Mgr., Oglethorpe Univer- 
sity, Oglethorpe University, Ga 

Meek, Mabel F., Assistant to the Director, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Division of Services for Crippled 
Children, 1105 South Sixth Street, Springfield, 
Illinois 

soem Helene, Dir., Guid., Pub. Schs., Malden, 
Mass 

*Schwebel, Milton, Asst. Prof, Educa., New York 
University, New York City 3, N. ¥ 

Walker, Dorothy A., Guid. Couns., Valhalla Junior 
H. Sch., Valhalla, N. Y. 


Prin., Coolidge H. Sch., Fifth 
W., Washington 11, 


+ Assoctation Activities + 1 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 


Reports From 
Conferences And Conventions 


Wm tue American Psychological As- 
sociation there is agrowing movement 
for the clearer statement of the minimum 
educational and training requirements of 
psychologists. This movement is at present 
finding expression in the desire for either 
certification or licensure of those who prac- 
tice psychology. At one level of compe- 
tence, the American Board of Examiners in 
Professional Psychology has established a 
voluntary certification procedure in the three 
fields of clinical, industrial, and guidance 
psychology. In addition, a number of state 
associations are proposing legislation for 
licensure or certification, and some have al- 
ready brought about such legislation. 
Recognizing that educators, psychiatrists, 
industrialists, social workers, and personnel 
workers also have an interest in such legisla- 
tion, the Board of Directors of the American 
Psychological Association invited these pro- 
fessional groups to appoint representatives to 
participate in a joint discussion of certifica- 
tion and licensure problems. All of the 
associations invited appointed representa- 
tives except the American Medical Associa- 
tion. All of the appointed representatives 
were present at the meeting held on June 6. 
Those present, and the associations they 
ented are: American Association of 
Psychiatric Social Workers, Ethel L. Gins-: 


Interprofessional Conference 
on Certification and Licensure 
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burg; American Management Association, 


Garret L. Bergen; American Psychiatric 
Association, George E. Gardner; National 
Education Association, Ralph McDonald; 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 
George S. Speer; Society for the Advance- 
ment of Management, Harold A. Edgerton, 
and American Psychological Association, 
Helen Peak and Carroll Shartle. 

The representatives were not authorized to 
commit their respective associations to any 
action, nor did they feel that the Conference 
needed to result in specific proposals or rec- 
ommendations. The Conference did consider 
the problems involved in certification or 
licensure, and the interdependence and inter- 
relationships of the various professions. It 
became obvious that legislation controlling 
the practice of clinical psychology or of indus- 
trial psychology will affect the vocational 
guidance expert or the psychologist employed 
in a guidance agency. 

It is the censensus of the group that actual 
legislative proposals to regulate psycholo- 
gists are the function of the various state 
associations and of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association. The legitimate and neces- 
sary interest of other professional groups in 
such legislation is also recognized, and 
appears to be desired by the American Psy- 
chological Association. It is obvious that 
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che American Psychologica! Association will 
benefit from the interested cooperation and 
support of such legislation by other profes- 
sional groups. 
Although the Conference does not intend 
to propose any legislation itself, nor to draft a 
model bill, it was decided that the representa- 
tives should familiarize themselves with ac- 
tual and proposed bills, and to discuss to- 
gether their implications. It is felt that in 
this way the interests of the respective as- 
sociations can be clarified, and the exchange 
of ideas and attitudes simplified. 

Two basic principles were agreed upon by 
the Conference: [1] legislation is a desirable 
means of protecting the public from unethical 


un Nationa Vocationa, Gurpance 

Association appointed a committee to 
undertake responsibility of conducting a 
Placement Bureau for its members at the 1949 
Convention in Chicago. This is the first 
time that the Placement Desk has been in 
the hands of a committee appointed for the 
Convention period. In view of the newness 
of the experiment, the committee fele the 
membership would appreciate a report of its 
procedures and results. 

The committee's first task was to publicize 
the existence of this desk so that there would 
be both applicants and jobs available at the 
time of the Convention. Four things were 
done to advertise its services. A letter ex- 
planing the function of the desk was put in 
all preliminary announcements of the Con- 
vention going to its members; an announce- 
ment put in the issue of Occupations prior 
to the Convention; an announcement was 
sent to chairmen of psychology and education 
departments of all colleges and universities 
in United States, and in the hope of obtaining 
more listings of vacancies, announcements 
were sent to principals of all high schools in 
four counties surrounding Chicago. 

The next task was to construct question- 
naires for the applicants and prospective em- 
ployers. Copies of these forms or of form 
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Report of the Placement Committee for the 1949 N.V.G.A. 
Convention 
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and inadequately trained practicioners; [2] 
good legislation which genuinely fosters the 
long-term interest of one professional group 
also benefits related professional groups. 
Members of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association are invited, as indi- 
viduals or through their branch organiza- 
tions, to communicate their ideas or discus- 
sion regarding these problems to the National 
Vocational Guidance Association representa- 
tive, George S. Speer, Illinois Institute of 
Technology, 18 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 3, Ilinois.—Georor S. Spear, Dérec- 
tor, Institute for Psychological Services, Illinois 
Institute of Technology. 


letters sent out in publicizing the desk may 
be obtained by writing to the Chairman of the 
Placement Committee. 

At the Convention, the Placement Bureau 
was housed in a room with the executive 
secretaries of the organizations comprising 
the Council of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations. This room would hold ap- 
proximately 20 people, but many times there 
was a line outside the door waiting to get in. 

The Bureau was open from 9:30 to 12:00, 
and from 2:00 to 4:30 each day of the Con- 
vention. Originally it had been planned 
that one member of the committee would be 
at the desk during these hours, and that the 
member would have time to chat with those 
who came in, make recommendations, and to 
introduce the applicant and prospective 
employer to cach other. However, the 
number of persons coming to the Bureau 
made this procedure impossible. When it 
became apparent that the load of work was 
too great for one person, the committee was 
fortunate to secure two extra volunteers for 
each of the periods the desk was open. Even 
with three people, the original procedure was 
not feasible. All of their time was taken 
answering questions and keeping the files in 
order 


Applications for positions were filed ac- 
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cording to last earned degree, sex, and the 
geographic area in which the applicant 
wished to work. When an employer came 
in, he gave these three pieces of information 
and received the corresponding folder. Job 
openings were listed according to sex and 
geographic area. Two hundred and cighty- 
five persons listed their applications for 
positions. There were 150 jobs on file repre- 
senting cighty-three different organizations. 


Although the Bureau was an NVGA func- 
tion, it did not limit its services to its mem- 
bers. Many other Council associations took 
advantage of opportunities it offered. At 
the Convention's end, the Committee Chair- 
man made a report to both the NVGA 
trustees and the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations, suggesting that it 
either be made a council function, or limit its 
services to members of NVGA. The Council 
voted co consider it and to refer the matter 
back to the constituent organizations. 


One month after the Convention, a ques- 
tionnaire was sent to all those who had made 
applications for a job or listed a position as 
open, to discover whether they felt the 
Bureau had served their needs. Approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the employers and 
two-thirds of the applicants returned ques- 
tionnaires. Envelopes requiring no postage 
were included. All but one respondent felt 
it was a service which met a real need and 
should be continued. In general, employers 
were more lavish in their praise of the desk 
than applicants. 


The questionnaire called for suggestions 
for improving its services. The suggestions 
given by applicants are listed in order of 
frequency mentioned. The need for more 
space was stressed most, while almost as 
many suggested that NVGA have a Place- 
ment Service the year round. Reclassifica- 
tion of jobs was urged. Those who pre- 
ferred to work in a particular geographic area, 
but would work anywhere if a good op- 
portunity arose, fele that classifying the jobs 
by geographic area was not a good procedure. 
However, there were folders for chose who 
said they would work anywhere. It was also 
suggested that there be less availability of 
the applicant's record. A number asked if it 
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would hereafter be possible to arrange per- 
sonal interviews. 

Only two suggestions were meationed as 
often as four times by the employers. These 
were the need for more space, and a method of 
making appointments between employers 
and employees. 

Very few of those persons who sent in 
applications but did not come to the Con- 
vention received job leads, but 68 per cent 
of those who were at the Convention and 
came to the Placement Desk actually .re- 
ceived interviews or had correspondence 
from an employer. It is unfortunate we can- 
not tell how many jobs were received through 
contacts made at the Placement Desk because 
so many of the returned questionnaires stated 
that job negotiations were still in progress. 
The questionnaires returned by employers 
show that approximately half the jobs 
listed as open at the Convention were still 
open. It would scem that employers were 
interested in becoming acquainted with per- 
sons whom they might hire, but were re- 
luctant to commit themselves. Perhaps 
April is too early for employers to make com- 
mitments for jobs they believe will be open 
in the fall. 

One of the controversial points was the 
manner in which applicants’ records were 
handled. Some felt that it was too difficult 
to determine whether a particular individual 
was listed, and suggested an alphabetical 
listing of names for easy reference. Others 
felt that the records of applicants were too 
easily available and suggested that an em- 
ployer be presented the applications of only a 
few who were qualified for the position he 
had open instead of being allowed to look 
over any he wished. On the other hand, 
several employers remarked that one of the 
values of the desk to them was the oppor- 
tunity to view all the application blanks and 
become better acquainted with the employ- 
ment situation. 

One employer did not want his job listed 
but asked the committee to be on the alert 
for good persons for him and to let him know. 
Ic is the committee's belief that if the desk is 
to be run solely by members volunteering a 
few hours’ service, such special instructions 
are not feasible, and it is recommended that 
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those who use the services of the desk be 
notified that the credentials are available for 
anyone who wants to use them. It, how- 
ever, the Council sees fit to employ a full- 
time person to coordinate the activities of 
the desk, it would be possible to give more 
attention to special request. 

The question the committee was asked 
most often was, “Would NVGA carry on the 
services of the Placement Desk after the 
The answer was “No.” 
There seems to be a strong need for a year- 
round Placement Service in connection with 
the national organization. This was em- 
phasized in conversations with those at the 
Convention and on the questionnaires sent 
out. Some said they would use such a serv- 
ice even if it were put on a fee basis. 

Members of the Committee were Lucien 
Adams, State Board of Education, Virginia; 
Richard H. Dresher, Detroit Board of Edu- 
cation; Elizabeth C. Morrow, McKinley 
High School, Counselor, Washington, D. 
C.; Everett Stephens, Babson Institute of 
Business Administration, and Dorothy Carr- 
ington. 

—Dorotruy H. Carrinaton, Chairman, 
Illinois-Institute of Technology, Institute for 
Psychological Services, 18 South Michigan 

Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


On How Many Reading Lists 
Have You Seen This Title? 


COUNSELOR PREPARATION 


Since it appeared last spring, this 37- 
page booklet has been selling like a 
popular novel. Only a few thousand 
copies are left of the present edition. 
Order now and avoid reprint delay. 


$.50 a copy Orders of 10 copies, 


$.40 a copy. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 


1424 Sixteenth Sereet, NW Washington 6, D. C. 


(When replying to adverti 


News from N. V. G. A. 


BRANCHES 


* Miami Valley (Ohio) 


ne Miami Vatiey Vocational Guidance 

Association of Ohio has set up standing 
committees, sclected chairmen, and estab- 
lished topics for fall meetings of the Associa- 
tion. C. C. Bussey, president, announced 
as new chairmen to be: J. S. Ayers, Richard S. 
Solomon, Helen E. Tackelson, Glenn Price, 
and Theresa Folger. Topics for coming 
mectings include: the job outlook; marshal- 
ing community resources for guidance; per- 
sonnel testing in industry; research trends in 
guidance, and labor and management's stake 
in guidance. 


* New York 


Executives of NVGA met with New York 
members September 27 at a social mecting 
at the Hotel Claridge on Times Square. 
The organization's plans for the coming year 
were described by Robert Hoppock, president, 
and Campbell Beard, executive secretary, 
described the situation at National Head- 
quarters. Robert Carey, treasurer, detailed 
the NVGA financial situation. For October 
27 this branch had scheduled a report by 
Eli Ginzberg, Columbia economist. Dr. 
Ginzberg’s subject was his study of the 
determinants of occupational choice. 


* Savannah 


A steering committee was formed in Savan- 
nah during the past summer to make a pre- 
liminary draft of a constitution and by-laws 
for the founding of a branch of NVGA. 
Charles R. Foster, regional trustee of NVGA 
and director of graduate studies in education 
at the University of Florida, outlined pur- 
poses and advantages of the organization at 
an exploratory meeting of Savannahians held 
in late June. Alfred T. Vick, superintendent 
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of Chatham County schools, accepted an ex- 
officio appointment to the steering com- 
mittee. 


* Set. Louis 


At the NVGA dinner meeting, on May 25, 
Saul Rosenzweig, associate professor of 
psychology, Washington University, spoke 
on ‘The Picture Frustration Study as a Pro- 
jective Technique in Vocational Settings."’ 
Dr. Rosenzweig stated that when he entered 
the field of testing, he was interested in the 
theory of psychoanalysis. In his experimen- 
tal processes he found a similarity between 
the frustration theory and psychoanalytic 
conceptions. As a result of his work, he 
developed a picture frustration study. Copies 
of his test were distributed, and an interesting 
and detailed explanation followed. The 
pictures, Dr. Rosenzweig stated, were chosen 
from everyday happenings. The subject 
being tested is allowed complete latitude in 
his responses to the aggressions presented. 
In general, the interpretation of the test is 
made on the basis that this is the reaction the 
individual would have to similar everyday 
experiences. The most natural response is 
that which is expressed from frustration. 
Aggression is handled in three ways: extra- 
punitive—striking out against environment; 
intro-punitive—blaming of sclf; and im- 
punity—closing of the situation—no one is 
to blame. In addition to the E,1 and M 
aggressions there are other responses, namely: 
obstacle dominant, ego-defensive, and need 
persistent. These aggressions can be scored 
one against the other. Percentages can then 
be taken and compared with norms that have 
been established. The most frequent type of 
response is the extra-punitive; next, impun- 
ity; and of lesser frequence, intro-punitive. 
The P-F Study has been used frequently with 
secretarial applicants. Here, there is a 
chance to validate the test from experience. 
Through the responses, it is casy to deter- 
mine the individual's ability to adjust to a 
group, as well as to judge how he will re- 
spond when under pressure. In conclusion, 
Dr. Rosenzweig stated that, in using the 
tool, it is necessary to have adequate skill 
in interpretation and psychological experi- 
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ence. The P-F Study has enough reliability 
to make it valuable; however, it does not 
have the reliability of a good intelligence test; 
therefore, it is best to use it in a battery of 
tests. It is among the techniques, he added, 
that need much more study. 


* Philadelphia 


On May 18 with a dinner meeting at Hotel 
Whittier the Philadelphia Branch of NVGA 
closed a busy season. The speaker was 
Samuel B. Hadden, prominent psychiatrist, 
who spoke on the subject ‘“The Counselor 
and Psychiatric Services." 

Officers for the coming ycar were installed. 
These are: president, R. D. Matthews, 
University of Penna.; past president, Walter 
B. Jones, University of Penna.; first vice- 
president, C. J. Barnard, Southeast Catholic 
H. S.; second vice-president, Marechal-Neil 
Young, Division of Pupil Personnel and 
Counseling, Philadelphia Schools; treasurer, 
M. Adelaide Hawk, Supervisor of Attend- 
ance in District #6, Philadelphia Schools; 
corresponding secretary, Tom W. Bull, Pierce 
School of Business Administration; recording 
secretary, Christine Lemmo, Counseling 
teacher, Burk School, Philadelphia; members 
at large, Robert W. Cope, Guidance Director, 
Kennett Square, Penna., John Roberts, Per- 
sonnel Research Center, Philadelphia. 


Long Island 


Gertrude Forrester was guest speaker at 
an October 20 meeting of the Long Island 
Guidance Association. Dr. Forrester, who is 
head counselor of the Westside High School, 
Newark, N. J., discussed ‘‘Published Occupa- 
tional Information-Evaluation Improve- 
ments and Trends." This was the first 
general meeting of the year for the Long 
Island group. 
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News from the 


STATE 
SUPERVISORS 


COLORADO 


Office of Supervisor of Occupational Information 
and Guidance 


A counselor training program for the public 
schools of the State will go into effect this 
fall. An instructor in counseling and guid- 
ance will be added to the staff of each of the 
three large State colleges: the University of 
Colorado, the Colorado College of Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical Arts, and the Colorado 
State College of Education. In cach case this 
individual will spend half his time in the field, 
as a specialist assisting schools in in-service 
training. Half the salary and all the travel 
for these three individuals will be paid on a 
reimbursable basis by the State Department 
for Vocational Education, of which the OIG 
office is a part. Clarence W. Failor, until 
recently with the Veterans Administration in 
Denver, has been employed at the University 
of Colorado as an associate professor to carry 
on this work; and Carroll H. Miller, an 
associate professor of psychology and educa- 
tion at the College of Industrial and Mechani- 
cal Arts, has been designated there. The 
College of Education expects to be able to 
announce the appoinement of a qualified indi- 
vidual in the near future. 

H. Edgar Williams, State Supervisor, par- 
ticipated in an institute on guidance at 
Colorado A & M College during the summer, 
and in guidance conferences at the State Uni- 
versity. Royce Brewster, Assistant Chief, 
OIGS, Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
was the principal speaker at the A & M Insti- 
tute. Charles F. Towne, Deputy Superin- 
trendent of Schools, Providence, R. L., also 
took part. Visiting lecturers at the two 
guidance conferences at the State University 
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were Arthur J. Jones, University of Penosyl- 
vania, first term; and Gilbert C. Wrenn, 
University of Minnesota, second term. 
Courses constituting a “Practicum in Guid- 
ance and Counseling’’ were offered during the 
summer at the University of Denver by Fred 
McKinney, University of Missouri, and 
Clifford E. Erickson, Michigan State College. 


CONNECTICUT 


Harold J. Mahoney has returned to his posi- 
tion as State Supervisor of Guidance for 
Connecticut after spending a year at Boston 
University where he was a teaching fellow on 
leave of absence from the Connecticut State 
Department of Education. While at Boston 
University, Mr. Mahoney completed the re- 
quirements for the degree of Doctor of Educa- 
tion, and is now completing his dissertation. 


OHIO 


Jobn G. Odgers, State Supervisor of Guidance 
Services 
Mary J. Drucker, Assistant State Supervisor of 


Guidance Services 


Conneaut, Ohio, has planned and partially 
completed a community occupational survey, 
high school follow-up study and study of 
drop-outs and graduates under the joint 
sponsorship of the Guidance Services of the 
State Department of Education and the Con- 
neaut Board of Education. During the past 
year a teacher was released half time to 
conduct the survey and studies. Working 
with the superintendent and State staff, she 
made the contacts, prepared, and edited the 
studies. The project will serve as a basis 
for the development of a guidance program 
in the Conneaut Schools and the teacher will 
devote the time to the organization of such 
a program during the coming year. In addi- 
tion, the study points co curriculum needs 
and changes, and such needs will be met in 
the over-all school planning. The significant 
aspect of the study is the attempt of a school 
system in a small community (population 
9,500) not only to meet school needs, but 
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also to interest employers and parents in the 
city and surrounding county in organizing 
for coordination in community thinking. 
The completed study will be available later 
in the year and should serve as a guide to 
other communities interested in this problem. 


VIRGINIA 


L. D. Adams, Supervisor, 
Guidance and Adult Education 


“Guidance Techniques and Procedures for 
the Teacher-Counselor’’ was a graduate 
course offered by the University of Richmond 
during the past summer. The program was 
organized and administered by the State Su- 
pervisor of Guidance and Adult Education 
and two staff members from the State Con- 
sulcation Service in Richmond with the 
backing and cooperation of the Dean of the 
University of Richmond Summer School and 
the principal of John Marshall High School. 


Based on the philosophy that one learns 
best by doing, the aim of the program was to 
offer secondary school counselors an oppor- 
tunity to improve their counseling techniques 
and procedures through supervised counseling 
activity in a real situation. The class met 
at John Marshall, a large urban high school 
in Richmond, and counselees were selected 
from recent graduates and summer school 
students in that institution. Ample space 
was available including a classroom for group 
meetings and five small offices for interview- 
ing, testing, and individual conferences. A 
professional library of about 30 books and 
a large file of tests with scoring keys and 
manuals were kept in the classroom. Oc- 
cupational information was available both 
in the school library and in the State Con- 


sultation Service office, four blocks away. 


Special equipment and materials were pro- 
vided and used as a need for them arose. 
These included a projector and films, a record 
player, and additional testing materials. 
Supplementary materials, including a sample 
case, a bibliography of suggested reading 
material, catalogs from test publishers, and 
several state guidance bulletins, such as 
Work and Tra:ming, and Occupational Informa- 
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tion: A Manual, were given to cach class 
member. 

The content and procedures followed in 
this program ran along three main lines. 
First, cach participant was given an op- 
portunity to increase his general familiarity 
with guidance techniques through listening to 
informal lectures, taking part in discussions, 
reading, and secing films. As a basis for 
this background study, the class used the 
sample case of “‘John Doc." After a sum- 
mary of the interview with John Doe was 
read, the group divided into pairs. Each of 
a pair interviewed the other, and wrote 
summaries of their interviews. Similarly, 
after discussing John Doe's test profile, class 
members selected, took, and scored tests for 
themselves. 

A second major portion of the program 
was the actual handling of cases. During 
the six-week period each participant was 
assigned from one to three high school 
students and was responsible for counseling 
them. This included interviews, tests, case 
summaries, case conferences, use of other re- 
sources, etc. Students were selected by a 
John Marshall counselor who was a student 
assistant in the class. There was an attempt 
to choose students who presented a variety 
of problems, beginning with those who ap- 
peared to have reasonably uncomplicated 
problems of educational or vocational choice 
and progressing to others whose situations 
involved more complicated factors of family, 
finances, and health. As a ‘‘safeguard"’ for 
the counselee, one of the instructors held a 
preliminary or screening interview and a final 
or exit interview with cach. Additional 
follow-up will be done by John Marshall 
counselors during next year. 

In order to make this information and 
practice of counseling of greater value, the 
third main part of the program was an 
examination project which had been assigned 
to the class on the first day: “‘Keeping your 
own school constantly in mind, prepare a 
paper telling how you plan to adapt your 
work this summer to your own school pro- 
gtam in the fall.” 

All in all, it is our feeling, substantiated 
by finai evaluations by the class members, 
that this method of teaching has real possi- 
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bilities and may result in a maximum amount 
of “transfer of training’’ in the guidance 
program of the secondary schools of our state. 


PUERTO RICO 


Zenaida Carrion, General Supervisor 
of Guidance Service 


In Puerto Rico a survey has been com- 
pleted of the needs of applicants to vocational 
trade schools on the island. This project 
was developed by the Guidance Service of 
the Department of Education, and carried out 
by counselors in the areas covered by seven 
vocational schools. Poor economic condi- 
tions were found to be the major problem of 
vocational school applicants. Moncey was 
lacking for transportation and subsistence, 
for shoes and clothing, and transportation 
facilities were frequently lacking. Conclu- 
sions reached through the survey were sum- 
marized for use in organization of three new 
vocational schools in the island. These 
were: First, applicants need more information 


regarding the various trades that will be 


taught at these schools. They should be 
well acquainted with the occupations in 
which the trend is for better employment op- 
portunities. A survey of the employment 
conditions and the demand for workers in 
each of the areas included will be very help- 
ful in the orientation of applicants. Second, 
selection procedures need to be refined in 
those courses in which training cannot be 
offered to all those who are interested. 
Third, the possibilities for offering one-year 
courses in some trades should be considered. 
Fourth, since the major difficulty of applicants 
is of economic nature, special attention 
should be given to the trainees who qualify 
for assistance under Public Law No. 55 of 
April 20, 1949 (Scholarships for students of 
public schools). Other possibilities for 
economic assistance to poor students should 
be explored by contacting civic, social, and 
public agencies and groups. Alumni as- 
sociations of one or two vocational schools 
in the island are cooperating to help students 
who have economic difficulties. With the 
help of directors, counselors, and instructors, 
trainees of vocational schools are becoming 
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more interested in group activities to improve 
existing conditions and to solve some of their 
problems. Fifth, transportation facilities need 
to be provided to trainees of neighboring 
towns if the vocational schools have been 
planned to serve a larger area. Other sur- 
veys of applicants should be conducted as 
the new schools open their doors to the 
school population. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


W., Marvin Kemp, Stare Supervisor, 
Occupational Information and Guidance 


A survey was concluded recently through- 
out the North Central Association schools in 
South Dakota on the number of withdrawals 
after the school year of 1946-1947 to the 
close of the school year, 1947-1948. Reasons 
for withdrawals were divided as: dissatis- 
faction with school, 41.8 per cent; economic 
need, 4.7 per cent; lure of job, 14 per cent; 
marriage, 11 * per cent; health, 6.9 per cent; 
transfer, unclassified, unknown, and miscel- 
laneous, 21.2 per cent. Reasons for dis- 
satisfaction with school were: disciplinary 
difficulties, 2.6 per cent; lack of interest, 
23.8 per cent; poor scholarship, 14.1 per cent; 
reached legal age, 1.3 per cent. Of the 14 
per cent leaving for work, 5.8 per cent en- 
rolled in military service. Of the 4.7 per 
cent leaving because of economic need, 1.3 
per cent left because of financial reasons. 
The remainder were needed at home. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Eleanor M. Zeis, State Supervisor, OIGS 


Harley F. Garrett, formerly of Fort Hays 
Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas, is now 
serving as counselor trainer at the University 
of Mississippi, Oxford. V. S$. Mann, form- 
erly of Georgia Southwestern College, Am- 
ericus, Georgia, is now serving as counselor 
trainer at Mississippi State College, State 
College. James E. McKee continues to serve 
as counselor trainer at Mississippi Southern 
College, Hattiest urg. 
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+ Current News + 


Occupations. . .Techniques. . .Personalities. . .Conferences 


Publications of 1948 Written 
NVGA Members 


Each year the Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association publishes a list of out- 
standing educational books selected by a 
committee headed by the staff of the Educa- 
tion Department of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland. The 1948 
list consists of 42 books selected from 566 
examined. Books of three NVGA members 
were selected as outstanding 1948 publica- 
tions: Principles of Vocational Education by 
Franklin J. Keller (D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany), Principles and Practices of Vocational 
Education by A. B. Mays (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company), and Occupational Pamphlets: An 
Annotated Bibliography by Gertrude Forrester 
(H. W. Wilson Company). In addition to 
noting Occupational Pamphlets, the opening 
paragraph brought special attention to it as 
an “excellent reference tool.” 


Outstandin 


Youth Bibliography on Vocations 


Youth—Key to America’s Future has been 
prepared under the auspices of the Committee 
on Youth Problems as a supplement to a 
previous volume of the same kind published 
by the American Council on Education 10 
years ago. The service undertaken in the 
volume is that of annotating significant selec- 
tions about the problems and prospects of the 
nation’s youth. In the section on ‘ Employ- 
ment and Vocational Adjustment,"’ 14 pub- 
lications are listed. These are: 


Anperson, Dewry, anp Davinson, Percy E., 
Recent Occupational Trends in American Labor. 
Stanford University Press. 1945. $2.25. 

Brewer, Jonn, ann Lanpy, Epwaxp, Occupations 
Today. Ginn. 1949. $1.84. 


Counseling Young Adults: A Symposium. Associa- 


tion Press. 1947. $.75. 

Davin, Paut T., Postwar Youth Employment. 
American Council on Education. 1943. $2.00. 
Forxesrer, Gertruve, Methods of Vocational Guid- 
D. C. Heath and Company. 1944. 


ance. 


$4.00. 


Greencear, Warter J., Guide to Occupational Choice 
and Traiming. Government Printing Office. 
1947. $.35. 

Krrson, Harry D., | Find My Vocation. (3rd cdi- 
tion.) McGraw-Hill. 1947. $1.80. 

The National Apprenticeship Program, United States 
Department of Labor. 1947. Free. 

Parrerson, Wiitiam F., anp Hepnoss, M. H., 
Educating for Industry. Prentice-Hall. 1946 
$2.50. 

Reep, Anna Y., Occupational Placement. Cornell 
University Press. 1946. $3.75. 

Swartie, Carrott L., Occupational Information. 
Prentice-Hall. 1946. $4.65. 

U. S. Children’s Bureau, Educational and Employ- 
ment Opportunities for Youth. Federal Security 
Agency. 1947. Free. 

U. S. Department of Labor, Women's Burcau, 
Your Job Future after College. The Burcau. 1947. 
Free. 

“Youth Enters the Labor Market." Employment 
Service Review (May, 1948). Government Print- 
ing Office. 1948. $.15. 


The total cost of the fourteen publications, 
at educational discount, is approximately 
$20.00. 
+ 


N.S. C. C. A. Convention 


The Annual Convention of the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
will be held November 7, 8 and 9 at the Com- 
modore Hotel, New York. Delegates from 
2,000 state and local affiliates of the Na- 
tional Society will discuss research, rehabili- 
tation, training and treatment for the han- 


dicapped. 
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Research Council for Blind 


A National Psychological Research Coun- 
cil for the Blind has been organized with the 
purpose of encouraging, initiating, and co- 
ordinating on a voluntary basis research to 
help the blind in effecting personal, social, 
and vocational adjustment. Michael J. 
Shortley, Director of the Federal Security 
Agency's Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
announced the formation of the committee 
and stated that he is requesting that it serve 
in a consultative capacity from time to time 
on special psychological research projects 
involving the blind. 

Samuel! P. Hayes, director of research at the 
Perkins Institution and the Massachusetts 
School for the Blind, Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts, has been elected chairman of the 
Council. Wilma Donahue, Director of the 


Bureau of Psychological Services in the In- 
stitute for Human Adjustment of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, was chosen 
vice-chairman and chairman-clect. Salvatore 
G. DiMichael, psychological consultant of 


the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Washington, D. C., was elected secretary. 


Other members are: Mary K. Bauman, 
Co-Director of the Personnei Research Center 
of Philadelphia; Gabriel Farrell, Director 
of the Perkins Institution and the Massa- 
chusetts School for the Blind; Berthold 
Lowenfeld, Superintendent of the California 
School for the Blind, Berkeley; Lorenz A. 
Meyer, Chief of Test Techniques and Con- 
struction of the Veterans Administration 
Advisement and Guidance Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Stanley Potter, Chief Counselor 
of the Division of Services for the Blind of the 
Minnesota Division of Social Welfare, Sc. 
Paul; Harry E. Simmons, Director of Re- 
habilitation Services of the Florida Council 
for the Blind, Tampa; and C. R. Strother, 
Professor of Psychology, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. 


The formal] statement of functions adopted 
by the committee follows: 


1. To encourage, initiate, and provide con- 
sultative assistance in planning research 
concerning problems inherent to blindness. 


2. To secure the cooperation of agencies and of 
institutions of higher learning in carrying 
out such research projects and to encourage 
the establishment of research and demon- 
stration Centers. 

. To serve as a Clearing house for research 
projects and to aid in their allocation and 
financing. 

. To review the studics made under this 
Program. 

. To interpret and disseminate the findings so 
that the significant results will be available 
to the general public as well as those con- 
cerned specifically with the problem of 
blindness. 

. To encourage the development, establish- 
ment, and use of uniform definitions and 
terminology in psychological research for 
the blind. 

. To serve upon request in a consultative 
capacity to the Office of Vocational Re 
habilitation and other public and private 
agencies and organizations concerned with 
the welfare of the blind. 


Since formation, the Council has em- 
barked upon two publications. One will be 
a manual of psychological tests for the blind, 
and will be aimed at psychologists. The 
other will provide an organized plan for re- 
search in the field of psychological problems 
associated with blindness. In commencing 
its work as a clearing house, the Council has 
sent questionnaires to large university librar- 
ies, searching for unpublished results of re- 
search. A second questionnaire was sent all 
universities in an effort to discover what re- 
search is now under way in the field. 


+ 


Research Fellowships 


The Educational Testing Service of Prince- 
ton, N. J., is offering for 1950-1951 its third 
series of research fellowships in psychometrics 
leading to the Ph.D. degree at Princeton Uni- 
versity. to men who are acceptable to 
the Graduate School of the University, the 
two fellowships each carry a stipend of 
$2,375 a year and are normally renewable. 
Information and application blanks may be 
obtained from: Director of Psychometric 
Fellowship Program, Educational Testing 
Service, Box $92, Princeton, N. J. 
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Vocational Counseling 
Fellowship Offered 


For women only is the $2,000 Lena Lake 
Forrest Fellowship, offered for graduate re- 
search in vocational counseling during the 
coming year. Project of the 1950-51 award 
is “‘research in vocational counseling for 
girls in high schools located in other than 
metropolitan cities to guide in work prepa- 
ration, compared with that given for boys, 
with a view to development of standards for 
such vocational counseling.”’ Applications 
for the fellowship should be on file before 
January 10, 1950, and the winner will be 
selected that month. For application form or 
further information address The Committee 
on the Lena Lake Forrest Fellowship Award, 
The National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs, Inc., 1819 
Broadway, New York 23, New York. 


Guidance Needed 
Instead of Guards 


At the Lorton, Va., Reformatory, Direc- 
tor of Corrections Donald C. Clemmer has 
offered to exchange two guards for two voca- 
tional instructors “‘to better equip inmates’ 
return to free society.’" Director Clemmer 
made the plea in his departmental budget 
request to Lorton’s City Commissioners. He 
declared that the guards could not be casily 
spared, but added that the department was 
willing to assume the risk in order to “‘mod- 
ernize and dignify its penological approach.” 


World Organization 
of Teaching Profession 


Individual memberships are now being 
accepted in the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession. Purposes of this or- 
ganization are to raise the status of education 
and of teachers, and to promote peace by 
international cooperation in education. 
Work of WOTP was started by NEA. Nine- 
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teen national teachers’ associations, with a 
combined membership of over 800,000 teach- 
ers, are now;members of WOTP. There are 
also over 50 local, state, and regional af- 
filiated associations and 500 associate (in- 
dividual) members. Applications for As- 
sociate Individual Memberships should be 
accompanied by $2.00 annual dues. Each 
member receives news about progress of 
work and mectings. Dues should be sent 
to WOTP, 1201 16th Street, Washington 6, 
D.C. 


Film Tells Story 
of School Improvement 


A new motion picture that should interest 
everyone concerned with public education 
has just been completed by the March of 
Time for general theatrical distribution. It 
is entitled, The Fight for Better Schools, and it 
was released to theaters on September 30. 
This new film tells the dramatic story of 
how one county—Arlington, Virginia—is 
revitalizing its public schools. Arlington ts 
typical of hundreds of other areas where 
schools have been inadequate for the great 
job thrust on them. Beginning with the 
dissatisfaction of a small group of parents 
with their schools, the film traces the vigor- 
ous action which a gradually aroused com- 
munity took to get new laws through the 
State legislature, shows how a bond issue 
was passed, new teachers hired and additional 
schools constructed. The film also shows 
how the State of Arkansas is fighting to 
improve its schools, educational progress in 
Delaware, in Great Neck, Long Island, and 
elsewhere. The Fight for Berter Schools is dis- 
tributed by 20th Century-Fox Film Corpora- 
tion and will be limited to theatrical show- 
ings until approximately April 1, 1950. 
After that time it will be available in 16- 
mm. prints through the March of Time 
Forum edition for non-theatrical showings. 
Groups interested in secing the film may call 
their local theaters for playdates. Further 
information concerning distribution dates 
may be secured from Marjorie Harker, March 
of Time, 369 Lexington Avenue, New York 
17, New York 
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Appraisinc VocaTIoNat Frrness, by Donald 
E. Super. New York: H r & Brothers, 
1949. 727 pages. Trade Edition $6.00; 
Student Edition $5.00. 


BOOK HAS GROWN out of Donald Super's 
experience as a counselor-trainer and 
instructor in vocational testing. In his 
search for instructional materials for a gradu- 
ate course in vocational testing, he concluded 
that recently published texts were either 
introductory treatises on theories of measure- 
ment, non-critical annotations of available 
tests, or manuals of test construction. He 
proceeded to prepare a volume which assumes 
the fundamentals of measurement and ‘deals 
with the problems, methods and results of 
vocational testing in an intensive and compre- 
hensive manner. It is designed to serve both 


as a handbook for counselors, 
y 


and personne! workers actually using tests in 
practice and as a text for courses in the use of 
tests in counseling and selection." 

The title of the book, Appraising Vocational 
Fitness, is somewhat misleading. Fitness 
ordinarily connotes present status, such as 
physical fitness, while the emphasis through- 
out the book is on appraising vocational 
promise. In fact the author does not use the 
concept of fitness except in the title. The 
sub-title ‘By Means of Psychological Tests” 
is important in indicating the scope of the 
contents, for except for four pages in Chapter 
1, there is no systematic treatment of non- 
testing means of estimating vocational poten- 
tialities. Presumably the treatment was re- 
stricted to the testing approach in order to 
keep the presentation within the scope of one 
volume. Since many courses in the analysis 
of the individual for purposes of counseling 
cover all methods of individual analysis, this 
text may need to be supplemented oe other 
references. 

Counselor-trainers and vocational counsel- 
ors have long desired such a book which 
would have the temerity to appraise critically 
the better known tests and to point out their 
usefulness and limitations in the guidance 
process. The present volume is not designed 


as a substitute for the Mental Measurements 
Yearbooks of Oscar Buros, but makes a real 
contribution in surveying the available re- 
search evidence concerning a representative 
number of widely known tests and charac- 
terizing the value of such tests in Vocational 
Counseling. The writer has been careful not 
to do this in a dogmatic way but rather has 
marshalled the evidence and intepreted it so 
that the reader may appreciate the basis of the 
judgment. In fact one of the major purposes 
of the book is to familiarize the aah with 
“bibliographical sources and to take him 
through the processes of collection of data and 
synthesis of findings, so that he may develo 
the work habits and thought processes which 
will enable him, as new research is published 
and as new tests are put on the market, to 
evaluate instruments himself and to make new 
applications. In so far as this goal is ac- 
complished, the user of vocational tests will 
be enabled to keep abreast of progress in the 
field and to work on a high professional 
plane.” 

Throughout the book, the emphasis ts 
upon the use of tests in vocational counseling, 
and intermingled with a description and 
evaluation of tests is asound counseling philos- 
ophy which adds much to the treatment 
The author appears to be quite concerned 
about the attitude toward testing of the 
followers of the non-directive school of 
counseling, and he digresses somewhat to 
discuss the non-directive counseling point of 
view. One brief chapter deals with the use 
of tests in vocational selection. The prin- 
cipal value of this chapter 1s to differentiate 
clearly between the use of tests in guidance 
and in employce selection. In the short space 
of 13 pages there is little opportunity - a 
of the role of testing in 
selection. 

The chapter on methods of **Test Construc- 
tion, Standardization, and Validation’ is 
clear and concise and 1s designed to give the 
reader a critical awareness of test construction 
techniques as a basis for evaluating test in- 
struments. The chapter on ‘Test Adiminis- 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
For All Vocational Workers 


APPRAISING 
VOCATIONAL FITNESS 


By Means of Psychological Tests 


by Donald E. Super, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia Lniversity 

“Dr. Super’s book is a milestone in the evalua- 
tion of vocational testing . . . No one who 
works in the field can afford to ignore this 
carefully written volume.” Marian Rayburn 
Brown, Vocational Counselor, Cornell Uni- 
versity, in NEW YORK TIMES BOOK 
REVIEW. (Text edition $5.00.) $6.00 


OUT-OF-SCHOOL 
VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


The Organization, Operation and 
Development of Community Vocational 
Guidance Service 


by Roswell Ward, Formerly Lecturer, School 
of Education, New York University 


Here is a broad program for out-of-school 
vocational guidance fashioned both to assist 
the individual and to serve the needs of the 
community as a whole, All vocational work- 
ers will find this a programming of broad 
public plans which they have felt the need 
for and will want to know how to forward. 

$2.50 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 
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tration and Scoring"’ is a familiar review of 

basic principles and could have been dis- 
sed with in a volume which assumes the 
damentals of measurement. 

Tests of the following categories are treated 
in the book: intelligence, profficiency, cleri- 
cal aptitude, manual dexterity, mechanical 
aptitude, spatial visualization, aesthetic judg- 
ment and artistic ability, musical talents, 
custom-built batteries for specific occupa- 
tions, standard batteries for specific occupa- 
tions, interest tests, and personality-attitude- 
temperament tests. Each chapter is intro- 
duced with a section on “‘Nature and Role"’ or 
the equivalent which is invaluable to the 
student counselor in setting the stage for a 
consideration of specific tests. The tests 
selected for intensive study were selected on 
the basis of wide usage, and availability of re- 
search data pertaining to them. It is hoped 
that the readers will not restrict their choice 
of tests to the ones mentioned in this volume, 
but will apply the principles of test evaluation 
gleaned fea a study of these tests to the 
wider range of tests on the market. The 
author, quite wisely, did not attempt to pro- 
vide a résumé of all likely testing instruments. 
The counselor on the job using this book as a 
reference, however, may be unduly influenced 
by the inclusion or exclusion of a particular 
test. The use of this book for instructional 
purposes in the classroom does not have this 
potential picfall, for it can be made perfectly 
clear by the instructor that the counselor 
should not restrict his consideration of tests 
to the ones mentioned. The role of interest 
tests receives a disproportionate amount of 
space, 100 pages, as compared with 14 pages 
for proficiency tests. 

Chapters XX to XXIV dealing with the use 
of tests results in counseling and the prepara- 
tion of reports of test results contain invalu- 
able information not readily available in other 
printed sources. The seven illustrative cases 
whichcontain case sammaries and test profiles, 
counselor's interpretations aud immediate 
outcomes of counseling, aad follow-up re- 
ports make test data alive and functional in 
the counseling process. They will be most 
useful teaching aids in a course in vocational 
testing. The Appendix dealing with Statis- 
tical Concepts and Prediction and Probability 
provides an unusually clear non-technical 
presentation of statistical concepts with 
which a vocational counselor must be famil- 
iar, at least from a consumer's point of view. 

The comprehensive bibliography of 955 
references attests to the careful survey of 
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available literature which the writer under- 
took as a basis for this text. The citations 
are introduced so opportuncly that they make 
their contribution to the unfolding story of 
the book without resulting in a heavy aca- 
demic treatment. 

The reviewer has already tested the interest 
value of the book with graduate students in 
counseling and predicts that it will enjoy a 
wide, well-deserved popularity. Fortunately 
the author, in his Pretace, has already made 
plans for continuous revision for within three 
years many of the sections dealing with spe- 
cific tests will be in need of modification. 
With such periodic revisions, Appraising 
Vocational Fitness is likely to be the basic 
reference for vocationa! counselors in the area 
of vocational Daeese, 
The George Washington University, Washington, 


<> 
Tue Mentat Measurements Year- 
spook, ©. K. Buros, (Ed.). New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey: Rutgers Universicy 
Press, 1949. 1,047 pages. $12.50. 


T= VAST AMOUNT or work in test con- 
struction and test validation carried out 
during the past decade, the large numbers of 
persons being tested for diagnosis, counseling, 
and selection (it has been estimated that 
20,000,000 Americans took 60,000,000 tests 
in 1944), and the greatly increased use of 
tests in recent years have made imperative the 
evaluation of what has been done and pub- 
lished on this subject. The standard source 
of information on all types of tests had be- 
come, in the late 1930's, the Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbooks, of which Buros had issued two 
editions before World War II called a halt to 
such activities. The greatly increased need 
for up-to-date test bibliographies and evalua- 
tions has made test users await with impa- 
ticnce the preparation of the first post-war 
edition of the Yearbooks. 

The monumental Third Mental Measurements 
Yearbook was well worth waiting for. Over 
one thousand pages long, containing publica- 
tion data, comprehensive bibliographies, 
original reviews, and the evaluative parts 
all known published reviews of all tests pub- 
lished between 1940 and the end of 1947, it 
also brings up to date the bibliographies and 
evaluations of major tests publishe io to 
that date. Also, a valuable feature often for- 
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gotten, it includes evaluative excerpts from 
published reviews of original monographs 
and textbooks dealing with measurement 
topics. One good indication of the coverage 
is the fact that it includes, for example, three 
reviews of a monograph by this reviewer, 
which reviews this writer had never seen! 

As Buros’ Yearbooks are already established 
as an essential item in any professional library 
on testing or vocational guidance, and since 
their general lines are already familiar to 


-Guidance Talks To Teachers 


By S. A. Hamrin. Teachers and 
ministrators find the book very 
helpful in understanding indi- 
viduals and assisting them to learn 
of their interests, their abilities. 
Tells teachers whattodo. Written 
in an easy-to-understand style. 
Contents include “Studyi the 
Individual,” “Growing up Voca- 
Hygiene” and 
rite for approval copy. 

$3.00. Clip this. 


PUBLISHING 


Dept. 36, Market end 
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OF OCCUPATIONS 
MADE EASY 


When You Use 


YOUR LIFE WORK FILMS 


Students see and hear 


Whaet the workers do in the vocation 

What the working conditions are in the vocation 
What training is required and where it can be secured 
How the High School can contribute to this training 
What persona! qualities ore necessary 

What the promotional opportunities are in the vocation 


Produced by 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS INC. 


Distributed by 
CARL F. MAHNKE PRODUCTIONS 
Des Moines, lowe 
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counselors, there is no need to describe other 
features of this edition here. But a few 
evaluative comments are in order. 


Perhaps the most important criticism of the 
Yearbook, and caution be the user, has to do 
with the unevenness of the reviews, both orig- 
inal and reprinted from the journals. This ts 
probably an inevitable defect even when the 
material is prepared by a varicty of authors 
under chleastal direction (the original re- 
views). When im many instances, they are 
written by authors nor selected by the editor 
and noe writing under his supervision (the 
journal reviews), the unevenness ts even 
greater. More editing and selecting by the 
editor would give the yearbooks a more even 
quality and make them more easily and safely 
used by the less sophisticated test users. To 
illustrate, one might cite the reviews of the 
Gentry Vocational Inventory, three of which 
condemn it (original reviews by Bordin and 
Super, journal review by Brayfield), and one 
of which ts moderately favorable (original 
review by Carter). What is the high school 
counselor who has had one or two courses in 
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measurement to deduce from this apparent 
disagreement among _ specialists? What 
would the four men concerned conclude if 
they were to read one another's reviews, 
correspond about them, and prepare a joint 
statement? 

Obviously, the Third Mental Measurements 
Yearbook is not the last word on testing. 
Eventually a more casily used and more 
manageable method of pooling the best cur- 
rent knowledge about tests will be found. 
But in the meantime Buros is to be congratu- 
lated on having performed a commendable 
feat in bringing together current thinking on 
tests, and counselors will find his volume an 
indispensable manual worthy of frequent 
and consulration.—Donatp E. Supgr, 

eachers College, Columbia University. 
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FoR ProressionaL CAREERS, 
New York: Marguerite 
127 pages $1.50. 


EDUCATION 
Fourth Edition. 
Turtle, Inc., 1949. 


Timely Books for 


Your Guidance Program 


Manners Made Easy 


Beery. Social usage and conduct for modern 
teen-agers, at home, at school, in public, and at 


affairs. Etiquette Tert-Films available.* 


Your High School Days 


Detjen and Detjen. Orientation and social 
guidance for 9th and 10th grade students. 


Youth Comes of Age 


Designed to help teen-agers devek 


Pierce. 
Specific material on family 


emotional maturity. 
relationships. * 
* Visual Aids List 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


Psychology for Living 
Sorenson and Malm. Applies the basic prin- 
ciples of psychology to high school students’ needs 
and problems. * 


Your Plans for the Future 


Detjen and Detjen. Educational and vocational 
guidance for the years after high school, for 11th 
and 12th grade students. 


Principles and Practices 


of Vocational Education 


Mays. On the NEA List of Outstanding Educa- 
tional Books of 1948. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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T= Book, the fourch edition of 2 paper- 

bound educational guide for counselors, 
parents, teachers and students, consists of the 
outlined programs of $7 schools and colleges 
which offer career specialization. ic 
schools are groupedin the table of contents 
according to the kinds of careers for which 
they train, and they are presented in this same 
order in the book. 

The guide contains about 30 classifications 
beginning with art and ending with textile 
design. Among other classifications are: 
dramatics, merchandizing, music, nursing, 

«occupational therapy, photography, radio, 
secretarial, business, television, etc. 

The schools included are those whose chief 
emphasis is on occupational specialization 
rather than on training for the professions. 
The directory does not include schools of 
liberal arts education or those for which 
training is available only on the postgraduate 
level. 

Geographically, the schools covered are 
mainly in the castern section of the country, 
though this edition has a broader coverage of 
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schools in the West and Mid-West than had 
former ones. 

Schools are represented by invitation only 
and this accounts for the selectivity of those 
included. In every instance, schools have 
been personally visited and checked by the 
author or a member of her staff. 

Among the features of this publication 
which commend it to the attention and use of 
counselors and students are: 

1. A ready reference in the selecting of schools 
which specialize in a specific kind of train- 
ing. 

A simple and concise presentation of certain 
basic facts about cach school; such as, 
location, aims, Courses, tuition, admission, 
accrediting, activitics and placement 

A practical and convenient arrangement of 
information such as the classification of 
schools in the table of contents, the alpha- 
betical listing of schools, and the excellent 
index. 

The guide is interestingly illustrated. 

On the debit side, the directory does not 

include enough schools in the several occupa- 


Achievement testing can be a learning experience 
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tional categories to allow for sufficient choice. 
Also, it could be more helpful if the covera 
of occupational groups were broader. No 
doubt « author will give consideration to 
both of these factors in subsequent editions 
as evidenced by additions made from one 
edition to another. Thus the guide will be- 
come a more and more uscful counseling tool. 

Miss Tuttle's advisory committee, consist- 
ing of 27 members, mostly principals, deans, 
and counselors, reads like a Who's Who in 
Guidance. —Muprep S. Percy, Head, Depart- 
ment of Guidance» and Placement, District of 
Columbia Schools, Washington, D.C. 
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Occupational PLanNiInG For CoLiecs 
Women: GuIDANCE IN 
Gunerat Epucation. Prepared by the 
Occupational Guidance Council of Stephens 
College under the direction of Dorothy 
M. Pollock. Revised Edition. Columbia, 
Missour:: E. W. Stevens Publishing Com- 
pany, 1948. 81 pages. $5.00. 


5} PUBLICATION is 2 manual in occupa- 
tional guidance, intended for use by 
counselors and students at Stephens College. 
It is divided into four parts: (1) presentation 
of the educational shileteghe underlying the 
guidance program, and a description of its 
procedures; (2) samples of 22 working forms; 
(3) 580 master plan sheets compiled coopera- 
tively by faculty and counselors; and (4) a 
section called *‘Students’ Work Area’’ made 
up of revised place sheets, permanent work 
records, and blank sheets for student notes. 
There is also pocketed to the back cover a 
large chart headed “‘Classification of Occupa- 
tions according to Interest Areas.” the 
loose-leaf form of the manual allows for the 
insertion of additional material. 

This book will be of interest and value to 
those members of college faculties who are 
struggling with the problem of integrating 
vocational objectives into a general education 
program. It will also offer suggestions as to 
practical procedures, within the framework 
of a liberal arts junior college, for carrying 
out an integrated program of general educa- 
tion and occupational preparation for college 
women. According to the educational philos- 
ophy of Stephens College, occupational 
preparedness is ‘not something isolated and 
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different but an integral pare of an adequate 
preparation for living’’; “‘occupational ob- 
jectives on one hand and general education 
objectives on the other. . support cach other 
through inseparable and essential relation- 
ships”; in light of socio-economic trends, 
ge hk planning for women must be 
directed toward occupational goals suited to 
the individual, not only to earn a living but 
to live as a useful, contributing citizen.” 
Occupation is defined as a ‘‘pattern of activi- 
ties with which an individual is occupied in 
achieving an effective and satisfying way of 
life.”* 
In accordance with this philosophy, the 
entire educational program of the student 
when she enters Stephens College is planned 
on the basis of the occupational goal chosen 
by the student after extensive testing of 
abilities, aptitudes and interests, self-analy- 
sis, and consultations with occupational and 
faculty advisers. The program functions as 
an integrated whole through a series of 
faculty committees and with every faculty 
member acting as adviser to a group of stu- 
dents, and through the specific services 
offered by the Occupational Guidance Serv- 
ice, such as gathering and distributing 
occupational information, and providing for 
roup counseling discussions and courses. 
rtification of adequacy in chosen field and 
placement of student in a position are pri- 
marily departmental functions carried out 
with the assistance of the Guidance Service. 
The elaborate program set forth in this 
manual offers many helpful suggestions both 
as to theory and practice in the structure and 
functioning of a very complete occupational 
guidance service. The complexity, however, 
of the triangular relationship among students, 
faculty, and professional counselors in the 
occupational guidance process raiscs some 
questions as to the smoothness and effective- 
ness of the program in practical operation. 
Most colleges would probably prefer a simpler 
set-up. Another query that the program 
raises concerns the content of courses them- 
selves. The acceptance of the philosophy 
and program by faculty would tend to place 
emphasis upon occupational uses of subject 
matter. The possibility of such emphasis 
would probably cause considerable resist- 
ance in many college faculties to the intro- 
duction of the Stephens program.—Mary 
C. Scnavurrier, Associate Professor of Sociology, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Proressionat Opporrunirigs iN NATIONAL 
Yours Servinc Orcanizations, by Charles 
Miller. Pasadena, California: Western 
Personnel Institute, 1949. 75 pages. 
$1.50. 


PAMPHLET 18 doubtless a contribution 
to the gradual coordination of profes- 
sional services in youth organizations. It 
directs our thoughts to the most important 
factor in the entire area of youth services— 
leadership, which is far more important than 
facilities and equipment. 


The work of the directors in these organiza- 
tions is of vocational guidance interest. The 
executive director may direct the work of 
many assistant directors. The work may 
include physical or health education, camp- 
ing, swimming, or other activities and serv- 
ices. Directors may also train professional 
workers, part-time college students, and com- 
munity It seems important to 
explain to interested boys and girls that a 
director frequently must interest and train 
many laymen who are the ones who usually 
carry on the programs with youth. 


These organizations and their opportunities 
are discussed: Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Boys’ 
Clubs, Camp Fire Girls, Catholic Youth 
Organization, Four-H Clubs, Jewish Center 
Work, “‘Y"’ work, and also community 
recreation and camping. The purposes of 
the majority of these youth serving organiza- 
tions are indicated as: “‘(1) provision of 
wholesome recreational experience for youth 
and health building, and (2) promotion of 
good citizenship, education, and sound 
character development by providing oppor- 
tunities for boys and girls to take part in 
real-life activities." It is gratifying to note 
that most of the organizations offer voca- 
tional, educational, social, and recreational 
guidance. 


Each of the organizations seems to stress 
the importance of persona] qualifications and 
an understanding of people. The author 
says, “Just as important as a knowledge of 
the activities themselves is a knowledge and 
understanding of people. In order to be 
successful, the recreation worker must be 
able to work with others, to lead demo- 
cratically, to arouse enthusiasm and interest 
others, and to build morale. Volunteer 
workers and participants take an active part 
in the program only under a leader who has 
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these Lillian M. Gilbreth, a member 
of the Nationa! Personnel Committee of the 
Girl Scouts, is quoted as saying that most 
local councils emphasize an outgoing per- 
sonality and that the professional worker 
should be “‘physically fit, mentally alert, 
emotionally serene, socially adequate, and 
sartorially smart." 


Educational qualifications are also dis- 
cussed for each of these organizations. Voca- 
tional counselors will be glad to note that 
there is no outlined educational requirement 
to which all potential professional workers 
must adhere. Two points are stressed by the 
author in this respect—importance of a col- 
lege degree and varied educational back- 
pee. Graduate courses and degrees are 

esirable for promotion. Colleges and agen- 
cies are suggested for further information 
about specialized training to fit the needs of 
the organization. For instance, social work 
training may be required for some jobs. 


Beginners will find opportunities in these 
organizations. Higher paying positions re- 
quire successful experience, The author 
makes valuable reference to specific national 
agencies for further current information on 
trends and opportunities. 


It appears that organizations discussed 
employ over 26,000 men and women on a 
professional basis and that they expect to 
employ over 4,100 new men and women cach 
year for the next several years, largely due to 
turnover. This is not fully explained, but it 
is probable that the turnover is among the 
beginning professional workers far more than 
the executive and administrative personne]. 


Although the author undertook generaliza- 
tions which at this stage of coordination are 
difficult to make, he has given us a sense of 
progressive high standards in youth organiza- 
tions, affecting future leaders of our citizens 
of tomorrow. 


This pamphlet of 75 pages gives valuable 
information about youth leadership, per- 
sonal qualifications, training, salaries, nature 
of the work, and kinds of positions, and gen- 


eral personnel policies or practices. It is 
useful for vocational counselors in public 
schools and elsewhere and for college students 
considering this important work.—Anna 
May Jonzs, Chief, Vocational and Educational 
Guidance, Junior High School 83, New York, New 
York. 


Valuable Guidance Texts 


PRINCIPLES OF 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The Primacy of the Person 
FRANKLIN J. KELLER 


This recent professional text presents a sound philosophy of vocational 
education with a view of today’s educational needs. It presents such 
fundamentals of education as: the primacy of the person, interest and 
motivation, reality, democracy, method, intelligence, ethies, and evaluation 
in terms of vocational education. 


EVERYDAY OCCUPATIONS 
DAVEY, SMITH, and MYERS 


This text surveys typical fields of work, describes « number of jobs exten- 
sively, and helps students make a reasonable occupational choice. 


METHODS OF 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


GERTRUDE FORRESTER 
With Specific Helps for the Teacher of Business Subjects. Notable for detailed 


description of methods and abundant citation of seurce material. 


Personal Guidance Texts 
CROW and CROW. LEARNING TO LIVE WITH OTHERS 
CRAWFORD, COOLEY, end TRILLINGHAM: LIVING YOUR LIFE 


D. 2. Heath and Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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Guipinc Human Musrits: Practical 
agercesien of Individual Psychology, by 
Alexandra Adler. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, Inc., 1948. 114 pages. $2.75. 


ais is really a new printing of the book 

Dr. Adler published in 1938 with an addi- 
tional chapter on the so~<alled “‘post-trau- 
matic neuroses.”” 

The publisher's blurb states that “it 
should be helpful to physicians, social work- 
ers and teachers, as well as to educated par- 
ents and other lay people.’ It is doubeful if 
this is true unless one were to use the term 
psychologscally unsophisticated before the three 
mentioned professions. However, the em- 

hasis upon techniques of therapy in the 
atter chapters of the book make it doubtful 
whether the author had “‘educated parents 
and other lay people’’ as her audience. 

The book is Adlerian in point of view. It 
is dynamically orientated and does a credit- 
able job of emphasizing goal-orientation of 
behavior, and the need of the therapist to 
consider behavior only in terms of what needs 
are being satisfied rather than as merely a se- 
ries of symptoms. 

There is an acceptable picture of the major 
personality characteristics of neurotics, with 
several iliustrative cases of neurotic personal- 
rity structure in children and adolescents. 
There are a few specific therapeutic hints 
which may reward the technically trained 
reader who finds it desirable to read the book. 

Along with these commendable characteris- 
tics there is considerable material that is 
either naive or over-generalized. For in- 
stance, we are told that “Americans can be 
em only rarely,”’ or, in speaking of 
unloved children, that “‘a comparativel 
large number of these are illegitimate.” 
(Nothing about the /egstimate unloved chil- 
dren, or that the phenomenon of the déja vm 
is the opposite of depersonalization.) It 
is only fair to conclude by saying that we 
also find such critical evaluations as this one 
regarding the nature of psychotherapy: “‘It 
is questionable whether or not we are always 
able to recognize among all the presenting 
factors the ones which are responsible for a 
change of personality.’’—Frepericx J. Gav- 
pet, Derector, Department of Psychological Stud- 
ies, Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 
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Datino Days, by Lester A. Kirkendall and 
Ruth Farnham Osborne. Chicago: Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Inc., 1949. 48 

ges. $.75 single copies; 15 or more, 
60 each; 100 or more (same or assorted 


L. A. titles), $.40 each. 


ne of a series of Life Adjustment Book- 

lets published by Science Research 
Associates, Dating Days is directed particu- 
larly to students in grades nine and ten. It 
contains discussions of 9 topics, including 
dating, building friendships, ‘‘getting off on 
the right foot,” pave and dating, “going 
steady,’ love, and growing into maturity. 


The booklet is designed primarily for 
teaching purposes, and ts part of a unit 
which also includes an Instructor's Guide and 
a Life Adjustment Poster. It is suggested 
that the unit may be useful with youth groups 
and in out-of-school activities as well as for 
classes. Worth noting is the fact that the 
preliminary manuscript was submitted to 
students in six high schools in Illinois for 
their comments 


This publication ts written in an interest- 
ing, conversational style that should make it 
appealing to younger high school students, 
either in urban or rural communitics. It 
strikes a balance that should be effective 
with the less mature as well as the more so- 

histicated reader. It contains several check 
fists and self-rating forms; part of the dis- 
Cussion Is given in question-and-answer style. 
It is illustrated with photographs. 


The presentation stresses Constructive, posi- 
tive points concerning topics of perennial 
interest to young people. Ic has a realistic 
approach, using a combination of gencral 
statements and specific helps. The bibliog- 
raphy should be useful for further reference 


The accompanying Instructor's Guide con- 
tains suggestions on presenting the unit and 
stimulating discussion. It mentions activi- 
tics in which youth may engage to exchange 
ideas; it gives a bibliography to prompt fur- 
ther reading. 


This readable unit should be of help to 
students and teachers in courses where the 
consideration of boy-girl friendships and 
dating is pertinent, and likewise should have 
a place in general reading lists suggested to 
classes and to other youch groups.—Irens 
Director, Placement Service for Women, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
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Firm anp Epucation, edited by Godfrey 
Elliott. . New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., 1948. 597 pages. $7.50. 


ONTAINING 37 chapters, cach written by 

an authority in the educational film 
ficld, this book is a comprehensive and f ac- 
tical discussion of the present status of che 
educational motion picture. The uses of the 
film in specific school subjects, in religious 
education, business, government, industry, 
and the Armed Services are competently dis- 
cussed. 

In the 22-page chapter entitled “ Applica- 
tions of the Film im Guidance,” Mehacl 
Kolivosky of Michigan State College dis- 
cusses 30 films under the following topics: 
choosing one's lifework, teaching good study 
habics, meeting the personal needs of stu- 
dents, and meeting the social needs of the 
student, 

In the chapter, “Applications of the Film 
in Vocational Arts,"’ Chad of Buf- 


falo discusses vocational guidance films 
briefly, recommending, as does Kolivosky, 
the Vocational Guidance Films serics pro- 
duced by Carl Mahnke Productions. 
Biographical films, those giving informa- 


tion about college life, and films describing 
social security are not included in the discus- 
sions. The book was published before re- 
lease of the Coronet instructional films: 
Choosing Your Occupation, Finding the Right Job, 
You and Your Work, and How to Keep a Job. 
Some users may question the inclusion of 
Honesty Ls the Best Policy, recommended by 
Kolivosky for stamulation of discussion of 
attitudes. A negative approach produces an 
equivocal situation in the plot which makes 
Its use questionable with young people; the 
film was produced for use with a class of 
graduate students 

Among the values of the educational films, 
Dean McClusky of the University of Califor- 
Mia points out their power to communicate 
ideas in a concrete manner not possessed by 
language, to build up rich associations and 
memories, to teach appreciations and atti- 
tudes, to stimulate emotional responses, to 
save time, and to create interest. The final 
chapter in the symposium advocates im- 
proved selection and evaluation of films and 
urges educators to encourage the production 
of better motion pictures by expressing their 
needs and their appraisals to the producers. 

Throughout the book, Educational Film 
Guide, published annually with nine monthly 
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supplements by the H. W. Wilson Company, 
is as the best source of 
tion about specific current films.—Gextrupe 
Forrester, Head Counselor, West Side High 
School, Newark, New Jersey. 


Work ApjustMENT Revation To Famity 
BackGrounp, by Jeannette G. Friend and 
Ernest A. Haggard. Applied 
Monographs, No. 16. Published for the 
American Psychological Association by 
Stanford University Press, 1948. 150 
pages. $2.00. 


ye PIONEERING and stimulatin 
reports an investigation sponsored by the 
Family Society of Greater Boston. Its sub- 
title is Conceptual Basis for Counseling” 
and the result of this intensive study of 80 
cases does provide a number of valuable sug- 
gestions and hypotheses for workers engaged 
in employment Counseling. 

The authors made no attempt to select a 
representative sample of the employed and 
unemployed who came to the Vocational 
Counseling Service, but chose those case his- 
tories that provided full and rich background 
material. The investigation was centered 
on early influences, personality formation, 
and job reactions. Of the 80 who applied 
for counseling during the years 1934 through 
1943, only 14 had received no relief and most 
of them were jobless at a time of serious scar- 
city of work. A detailed rating system was 
applied to each case history, with 173 items 
punched on 1.B.M. Hollerith cards. 

A priori clusters of people were set up in 
terms of five variables, with occupational ad- 
justment the primary concern. The concept 
of work adjustment was centered on the —_ 
ing of a balance between the satisfactions 
which the individual was secking from his 
work and the satisfactions which the job 
actually provided. The top and bottom 25 
per cent of the cases were compared under 
Achievement Highs and Lows, Improvement- 
after-Counseling Highs and Lows, Adjust 
ment Highs and Lows. Two other group- 
ings for comparison included those with in- 
tense reactions to job values, those without 
intense reactions, and finally those with 
strongly ambivalent reactions to job values 
were compared to those who were negligibly 
atobivalent. 


study 


| 


1949) 


Early vocational! counseling was almost as 
simple as the folk-saying that disapproved 

tting ‘“‘square pegs in round holes.” 

ental testing, job analyses, and aptitude 
tests were used in the endeavor to fit the peg 
to the hole; before long, however, it became 
clear that many intangibles affected job ad- 
justments and job satisfactions. Personality 
ratings then began to sprout luxuriantly and 
sometimes bathingly. 


The present study leans rather heavily upon 
psychoanalytic interpretation, for instance, in 
suggesting that buried family resentments 
may result in a tendency toward illness as a 
means of avoiding responsibility for family 
support. However, many interesting and 
apparently valid conclusions are drawn from 
this study. Highs in achievement were 
fourid to differ from the Highs in adjustment, 
much more than the Lows differed in both 
areas. High achievement appears to be no 
strong indication that a person will adjust 
well, but low achievement implics a poor ad- 
yastment. Antagonism for the father appears 
tu mean little in achievement but to loom 
large in adjustment. On the other hand— 
possibly only for our culcure—antagonism for 
the mother appears clearly associated with 
both achievement and adjustment. 


Certain interactions of characteristics ap- 
peared. Degree of lateness and breaking of 
appointments “‘kept pace with that of ambi- 
valence about earning a living."’ Persons 
who were loudest in their expressed eagerness 
for work were those whose activity iiaties 
counseling tended to be slightest, while a 
tight link appeared between sensitivity to 
turndowns and family shifts or breaks. The 
tendency of the individual to sabotage him- 
selt by spoiling his job chances appeared 
linked to a number of characteristics: rejec- 
tion felt and antagonism directed to the 
father; latent resentment of both the family's 
dependence and domination, etc. Ambi- 
eae and self-attack are interpreted here as 
“a delaying action in protecting the indi- 
vidual from his fear of failing on the job." 

Individuals were found to differ markedly 
in their desire for a job in which the boss pro- 
vides appreciation and feelings of security. 
The authors declare categorically, and per- 
haps too emphatically, that ‘whatever the 
quarry sought from che job, it oe the 
identical and specific sentiment of which the 
worker was deprived while growing up.” 
The authors point out correctly that personal- 
ity quirks and needs have rarely been. con- 
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sidered in a systematic way in job adjust- 
ments and that while interests have been con- 
scientiously studied, the preferences expressed 
do not always encompass the real or underly- 
ing concerns of the worker. 

Among the valuable implications for the 
vocational counselor are the evidences of con- 
sistency permeating the worker's reactions, 
with each clement of his life and attitudes an 
integral part of the whole; that counseling as 
it now operates can have little effectiveness 
with the rigid counsclee whose pattern of 
behavior is a repetitive one; that informa- 
tion about work should be geared to the indi- 
vidual’s psychological needs to minimize 
strains and maximize satisfactions, that 
counseling is more effective with the em- 
ployed than the unemployed, and that the 
young person's first job should receive much 
more attention than is true at present. A 
wider approach co counseling is held to re- 
quire vastly more knowledge than is now 
available, not only of occupations and indi- 
vidual company set-ups but of the personality 
patterns characteristic of workers in the occu- 
pation. Additional aids in the form of well- 


lanned occupational research are called for, 

‘since the utilization of the job environment 

to secure the optimal "semper balance of 


the individual is the key tool of the coun- 
Paverre, Chattanooga, Ten- 
messee. 


Tue Epucationat Curnic, by L. D. Has- 
kew. Washington, D. C.: The Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1949. 51 pages 
$1.00. 


N Tas age of clinical study of human be- 

havior it is no surprise to find the clinical 
method applied to education with some 
part—perhaps all—of a school program 
under study. Thus, that section of the 
school program which is under study be- 
comes the “‘patient."" The diagnosticians 
are visitors who themselves are engaged in 
operating similar a pope elsewhere. The 
“patient ' is observed in actual or vicarious 
demonstrations. Afterward, the diagnos- 
ticians ask questions of the demonstrator 
in order to gather the facts of the project. 
The “‘patient’’ is then dismissed and con- 
sultation begins. 

In the typical child guidance clinic, which 
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is close to this reviewer's experience, this 
period is called the staff conference. It is 
then that the scientific observers meet to 
define, specifically and accurately, the disturb- 
ances that initiated the examination. From 
this description comes a diagnosis followed 
by a prescribed program of treatment. 


To this conference come professional staff 
members of different basic disciplines, all of 
whose skills are directed to understanding 
the child and the situation underlying the 
problem. So with the educational clinic: 
the phase of the work which is under scrutiny 
is first described by diagnosticians who 
themselves have experiences in the field. 
Its method of presentation at this clinic ts 
then compared with’ other methods experi- 
enced by the participants. Out of this dis- 
cussion comes a better diagnosis and new and 
better methods of handling the problems 
under study. This brings better recom- 
mendations, not only useful in the program 
offered for analysis but also for future pro- 
grams of the participants 


This method of adding to the professional 
equipment of educational workers can be 
applied to many situations in the educative 
process. The detail of the inner workings 
of such clinics is presented in this brief 
pamphlet. The letters, bulletins, and actual 
program content of the National Clinic on 
Teacher Education held in Atlanta, Georgia, 
November 3, 1946, are presented in the ap- 
pendices and should be of value to those 
planning sumilar clinics 


This method of observation and search 
for more effective techniques need not be 
used exclusively with national problems of 
education, but can be used to advantage in 
single schools, in school districts, or in 
other units of school organization. This 
pamphlet is of importance only as a means of 
calling attention to a method that has been 
effective in behavior clinics, and which will 
undoubtedly be of value in the determina- 
tion of better ways of modifying behavior 
through education —Crara Menoer, Di- 
rector-Psychologrst, Child Guidance Bureau, Fast 
St. Lowes, Illinets. 
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American Social Insurance. Domenico Gag- 
liardo. Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd 
Street, New York City 19, 1949. Pp. 671. 
$5.00. 

A full-length description of social insurance programs 
m the Uniced States today. This book discusses che 
nature, origin, and function of these programs. His- 
torical development of the various programs is traced, 
and specific systems described in detail. Among these 
are Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance system, the 
United States Civil Service Retirement system, and the 
Railroad Retirement system. Health insurance and 
workmen's compensation laws are also deale with. 


Careers in Journalism. (2nd ed.) Laurence 
R. Campbell, ed. Quill and Scroll Founda- 
tion, Northwestern University, Chicago 11, 
Ill. 1949. Pp. 108. Paper cover, $.75; 
cloth, $1.35 

The new book has nine sections: careers in journalism, 
the newspaper, the radio, the magazine, advertising, 
graphic arts, education, special fields, planning your 
career. All exc cept the first and last have annotated 
bibliographies. Sixty-three of the articles in this 
volume were written by former news men now teaching 
in 44 schools and departments of journalism. 


Ninth Grade Social Studses Orientation Pro- 
grams in the Phoenix Unton High’ Schools. 
Office of Research Services, Phoenix Union 
High Schools and Phoenix Colleges, 3010 
North Eleventh Avensc, Phoenix, Arizona. 
1949. Pp. 12. $.10 


assist students im plan- 
ning their educational and vocational futures, oa the 
approaches of three high schools to programs designed 
to realize these aims. Bibliographies of texts, films, 
and tests are included 


Aims of designed ro 
u 


Guidance Bibliography (Selected): Counselor 
Preparation, 1945-1949. Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service, Washing- 
ton 25,D.C. Pp. 2. Free. 


Business Experience of Business Teachers: 
Plans and Procedures. Vocational Division 
Bulletin No. 241, Business Education Series 
No. 18. Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education. 1949. U.S. Govetnment Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Pp. 11 
$.05. 


1949 | 


Employment Outlook in the Building Trades. 
Occupational Outlook Series Bulletin No. 
967, September, 1949. Pp. 121. $50. Occw- 
pational Outlook Publications (bibliography). 
September, 1949. United States Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Super- 


intendent of Documents, U. S$. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25,D.C. Free. 


What to Read. Boa B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1424 léth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 1,024 lists. $3.00. . 

A kit of reading lists on about $00 of the occupations 
and industries believed to be of most interest to high 
school and college youth. The 10 x 14-inch kit is con- 
tained in a permanent box, suitable for a bookshelf. 
From four to ewelve reading lists are included for each 
field. Pages are perforated io order chat a reading list 
for a selected field may be torn off and handed to the 
inquirer. The great advantage of this arrangement is 
that it saves copying a list of titles, or —" the 
counselee to bibliographic volumes. Many titles listed 
also contain information as to content. A replenishing 
system enables the counselor to refill the loose-leaf kit 
as pages are used up. Indeaed. An interesting new tool. 


Counselor's Reading List. Musc. 3341. 
8. Detective, Misc. 3337-2. Pp. 4. Federal 
Security Agency, Division of Vocational 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. Free. 


Occupational Information. E. G. Kennedy. 
State Board for Vocational Education, 
Topeka, Kansas, 1949. Pp. 141. Free. 

A course of training prepared by the Counselor Trainer 
and Director of Guidance Services, Kansas State Teachers 
College. Highly recommended by authorities in the 
field. 


World Labor Standards. Bulletin No. 111. 
Bureau of Labor Standards. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Washington 25, D. C., 1949. 
Pp. 8. Free. 

The purpose of the International Labor Organization 


and how it operates are explained in this brief, non- 
technical pamphlet 


The Effect of Experience on Nursing Achieve- 
ment. R. Louise McManus. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, 1949. Pp. 64. $2.10. 


A study made over the past few years by Dr. Mc- 
Manus; includes discussion of the background of the 
problem, an investigation of previous research related to 
the problem, procedure followed in the study, and con- 
cludes with summary of conclasions and interpretation 


of findings. A well-chosen bibliography 1s appended. 
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Encyclopedia of Criminology. Edited by Ver- 
non C, Branham and Samuel B. Kutash. 
Philosophical Library, 15 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, 1949. Pp. 527. $12.00. 


Ao encycl ic work compiled and edited, - 
tively, by a Chil of the Outpatient Section, Neo. 
ropsychiatric Division, VA, the Chief Clinical 
Psychologist, Newark Mental Hygiene Clinic, VA. 
This com; am of knowledge and tacts in crominology 
will be helpful to those concerned with problems of 
crime and criminality. The work was done by 61 out- 
standing specialists in a variety of fields. Interesting 
sections are: Psychological Services in Prisons; Be- 
havior Clinics; Prison Industrics; Prison Personnel; 
Prison Management 


Material is also indexed under cross references. 
betical index. 


Alpha- 


An Analysis of Community Occupational Sur- 
veys, 1939-1949. Pp. 56. $.50. Department 
of Graduate Studies, The Stout Institute, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin, 1949. 


A study compiled by a graduate class in Survey Proce- 
dures at che Stout Institute; under direction of Stuart 
Anderson, Assistant Professor of Education. Analyzes 
content and organization of 34 publishéd surveys. Help- 
ful to persons wishing to make community occupational 
surveys. Appendices and 24 tables 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Its Developments and Problems 
Edited by P. F. VALENTINE 
San Francisco State College 


N AUTHORITATIVE analysis of the 
functions and problems of the four- 
year college in America with chapters on 
the junior college, the teachers college, and 
the graduate school. Sixteen nationally 
recognized leaders and aciministrators in 
college education contributed to this up-to- 
the-minute record of imperative issues. 
"The American College should indeed be 
welcomed as filling a need for a compre- 
hensive treatment in view of the great 
diversity of practices and activities in 
colleges today. The high caliber of the 
contributors to Dean Valentine's volume 
should assure its being a significant con- 
tribution to the literature of higher educa- 
tion.” —H. T. Merse, Dean, General College, 


University of Minnesota. 
Regular Edition $16.00 
SPECIAL STUDENTS’ EDITION 
(For bulk classroom sales only) $6.00 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th Street, Dept. 204 
ew York 16, N. Y. 
( ite shipment by enclosing remittance 
with order.) 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES of the 

NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 

An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


© Ofhcers 


President, RKopent Horrock, Professor, Chairman, Department of Guidance and Personnel, New York University 


Washington Square E, New York 3, N 


Vice-President, Roy N. Awverson, Director, Seudent Personnel, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N.C 


Treasurer, Romer E. Caney, Public Schools, Yonkers, N.Y 
16th St., NW, Washington 6, D. C 


E weentive Secretary, Camvnere B. 1424 


@ Trustees (Term: expire on June 30 of the years meted) 


C. C. Dussmooa, Director of Pupil Personnel, Northern Westchester County, New York 


19S! 


Maay Davewen, Assistant State Supervisor, Guidance Service Section, Deparrment of Education, Columbus 15, Ohio 


1952 


H. B. Associate Professor of Education, Stanford University, Calit 
Haven R. Sarre, Director, Vocational Advisory Service, 95 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y 
Cusrronp Exiceson, Professor of Education, Michigan State College, 733 Burcham Drive, East Lansing, Mich. 


C1980 
(1950 


(1952 


Wanaew K. Larrow, Director, Division of Guidance, Detroit Public Schools, 1354 Broadway, Detroit 26, Mich. 


(1990) 


Marousarre W. Zaroreon, Chief, Employment Opportunities Branch, Womens’ Bureau, Department of Labor, 4729 


MacArthur Boulevard, NW, Washington, D. C. 


(1951) 


N.V.G.A. DIVISION and COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN—1949-1950 


Divisions 


Indivrdual Appraisal, Counseling, and Instruction 
E. Duoas, Division Seudent Personnel, Univ. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn 

Placement and Follow-Up: H 
Placement and Unemployment Insurance Superin- 
tendent, State Employment Service, 139 Centre Se, 
New York 13, N.Y 

Profecssonal Tratmmg and Certification M 
Mixes, Specialise for Counseling, Pupil Personnel 
and Work Programs, Secondary Div, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C 

Administration and Superesiton Banpara 
Senior Consultant in Counseling, Public Schools, 
905 City Hall, Minneapolis 15, Minn 

Occupational Research: Faante M. Frurrcunn, Je., Director, 
Occupational Opportunities Service, Ob:o State 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio 


CoLeMan, 


@ Standing Committees 


Professor, Chairman, De- 
parement Guidance and Persunnel, New York Uni- 
Washington Square E, New York, N. Y 


versity, 
Canny, Public Schools, Yonkers, 


Finance’ 


N sons Indiana 


and Elesens: Suarrer, 
University, Bloomington, Ind 

Comneel of Gusdance and Personnel Assoceations H R 
Bearria, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Queens 
Park, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, Rosset Horrock, 
Professor, Chairman, Deparrment of Guidance and 
Personnel, New York University, Washington 
Square E, New York, N. Y., B. 
Executive Secretary, NVGA, 1424—-16th Se., NW, 
Washingron 6, Creoroe S. Spree, Director, 
Institute for Psychiatric Services, [linots Inscirute 
of Technology, 18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Public Relation Lawrence G. Mason, Director of Guid- 
ance, Department of Education, Serattord, Conn 


Radio: 
Program Committee: Roy N. Awpunson, Director, Student 
Personne!, N. C. State College, Raleigh, N.C 
Convention 
Local Arrangements 
Commercial E 
Regional Conferences: Mary Basso, Supervisor, Guidance 
and Placement, Public Schools, Rhode Island 
Cooperation sm Branch Programs: Harold Hargrave, La Porte 
High School; La Porte; Ind 
Membership Commirtees 
Branch’ Vinainta A. 247 E. 49th Se., New 
York 17, N.Y 
Professsonal> M. Director, Vocational 
Counseling Service, American Red Cross, 3414 
Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo 
Publicateons Committee: 43 Press Bidg, 
New York University, New York 3, N. ¥ 
Edsoria! Board H. D. Krrson, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y¥ 
Campnect B. Bearn, Executive Secretary 
NVGA, 1424—16th Se., NW, Washington 6, D. C. 
Ethwal Practices: Natuan Koun, Ja., Registrar, Univer- 
sity College, Washington University, Sc. Louis 5, 
Mo 
Policy: C. L. Professor of Psychology, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohio 


Cerculation 


Special Committees 


Committee on Committees: Many P. Corre, Supervisor, 
Guidance Departement, Public Schools, 216 E. 
Nioth Se_, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Harry A. Jager, Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Securiry Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 

Vocatronal Adjustment of Minority Groups: Wictiam Kino, 
care of Robert Hoppock, New York University, 
New York City 3, N. Y. 


International Relation: 
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